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Every day i Is 
Mother’s Day 
for this Jersey 
City family 


By Carl Y 
Staff Writer 


Evelyn Bailey of Jersey City raised two 
sons successfully, without many of the set- 
backs that stalk young urban boys. Now, 
they are following her lead. 

Leon Bailey, who is featured in the May 
edition of the Minority Business Journal, and 
his little brother, Lawrence, grew up with a 
keen sense of purpose rather than limitation. 

“Black mothers, young ones especially, 
must constantly be made aware that you can 
never afford to put down that black child,” 
she said in a recent interview. “You should 
constantly let him know that he is somebody 
and that no matter what other people say, he 
can make it.” 

It's safe to say they have. Leon, 47, is the 
director of human resources at the Connecti- 
cut firm DIANON Systems, and Lawrence is 
a respected Harlem dentist. The keys to suc- 
cess? Strong faith in God comes first, she 
says. “Total commitment to His will.” 

She imparted a deep respect for all 
women. “I will never forget conversations 
that my mom had with me,” Leon said. “She 
would always stress that I was to treat all 


Black men and their mothers 


Humanitarian Evelyn Bailey, a Jersey City retired educator, 


women with the same respect that I would 
give her. It was a requirement of hers that I 
open doors and pull out chairs..My mom 
always wanted there to be a deep apprecia- 
tion for women and especially mothers, 
because God has chosen to make them the 
caretakers of life itself.” 

He says he wishes all children could know 
the quality of love he was raised on. “It is my 
hope that children come to answer powerful- 
ly and responsibly the call of nature to fur- 
ther civilization in a way that only mothers 
can convey... „through their love, understand- 
ing and nurturing. 


Serving New Jersey’s Afri 


since 1983 


50 cents 


vith sons Lawrence (left) and Leon. 


Their mother is a living example of 
strength, determination and social responsi- 
bility. With her heart condition, she lives 
under constant medical care and restricted 
activity. In 1973, doctors told Evelyn she had 
three years to live due to life-threatening 
cancer. 

She continued to travel the world and 
work tirelessly despite the 3-year deadline, 
volunteering for the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, the NAACP and a women’s wellness clin- 
ic in Jersey City. “One thing they didn't 
know: I can’t ¢ount,” she said, laughing. 

see MOTHER’S DAY/pg 10 


‘The 100’ 


to honor 


New Jersey’s finest 


By Lucy Sanchez 
Staff Writer 


From housewives to busi- 
ness CEO’s, City News Publi- 
cations has reserved the 
evening of May 6, 1999 to 
honor 100 of the most influen- 
tial people in New Jersey. In 
its fourth year the event has 
drawn over seven hundred 
guests who have come to salute 
the community pioneers. The 
competitive yet endearing 
nomination process will culmi- 
nate in a spectacular evening 
of music, dinner and most of all 
appreciation. 

Jan Johnson, president and 
publisher of City News Pub- 
lishing Company stressed the 
urgency to host an event such 
as this during the midst of suf- 
fering that is occurring in the 
world. “During this time when 
there’s concentration on such 
tragedies, many stemming 
from race, such as profiling in 
New Jersey, kids killing kids 
because they are athletes or 
blacks, or young men being 
shot by cops, The 100 presents 
a ray of light in all this chaos 
that’s going on.” 

Johnson states the hon- 
orees at the 100 show that the 
majority of society operates for 
the betterment of humanity. 
Three citizens who have shown 
exemplary contributions will 
be given special tribute during 


At 100 years young, retired educator 
and community activist Hortense 
Ridley Tate, will receive a special 
honor during City News’ 100 Most 
Influential Awards Dinner on May 6. 
started four years ago because 
of the need to accent the 
progress of black people, urban 
communities and those who 
have helped their progress in 
New Jersey. Past honorees 
include Gov. Christie Whit- 
man, Cissy Houston, National 
Baseball President Len Cole- 
man, John Amos, and NBC 
reporter Ti-Hua Chang 

More than 25 major corpo- 
rations are participating in the 
1999 celebration of the City 
News 100 Most Influential 
Award. Corporate co-sponsors 


Lucy Sanched) the evening. Johnson stated are Schering-Plough and 
R ' ™ New Jersey native Bill Free- PSEG. 
Stall Writer, man, a Bell Atlantic president, Additional top sponsors 


Everyone, has Stories about ‘their relation- 


has created a whirlwind of 
activities to create jobs and 


include: AT&T, Bell Atlantic; 
Dun & Bradstreet and Horizor 


ships with their mothers. Whether they are a advance urban communities. Mercy. 

product of ‘tough love’ or the child of a boister- The next honoree, Hortense Additional sponsors 
ous woman, ae, Sep Bond: Black Men Ridley Tate, will be celebrating include: Chase Manhattan 
and Their Mothers,” and award winning broad- 100 years of continuous “strug- Bank, GPU Energy, Deloitte 
caster, Keith Michael Brown invites us into the gle, determination, accom- & Touche; Prudential; ; Merid- 
ge age noe aa D plishments, and wisdom.” jan Health Systems; Saint 


` Brown shares his experiences with his mom 
who showed him courage in a moment he least 
expected. He describes the fatal death of his 
oldest brother Marc, and the trials his mother 
went nt through accepting t that Mare was homo- 
aes nd suffering from 
“I saw my mother’s esa and I under- 
stood the depth of her love for us, her three sons. 


e 
and =op father had worked and lived for was 
taken from them...To my mother we were enti- 
tled to the world, despite the fact that we were 
black, poor, and male. What mattered most to 
her was that we succeed in life regardless of the 
challenges black males face in this country.” 

In revealing some of the most crucial 
moments in their lives 36 black men ranging 
from police detectives to actor Malik Yoba share 
tales of laughter, inspiration, degradation, ae 
compassion. They explore everything from 
trials of the black woman to her full-time zee 
as a mother. State Senator, David A. Paterson 
lost his eyesight when he was a mere six to nine 
months old. He tells of how his mother refused 
to treat him as if he was disabled even to go as 
far as letting him go to public schools and try 
out for a baseball team. Although he never real- 
ly grasped her concept of tough love until he was 
older he now appreciates the challenge that got 
him through Columbia University all the way to 
the state senate. 


‘Author Kelth Michael Brown with his mother, Constance (left). At top, comedian Herbie Quinones 
kisses his mom, Ana. At bottom, actor/singer Malik Yoba puts his arm around his mom, Mahmoudah. 


Comedian and educator Herbie Quinones 
described how his mother Ana Ayala didn’t 
speak to him for two years because he 
dreadlocks. “She thought I had betrayed the 
Puerto Rican people and had rejected who I 
was. It’s funny, because for me growing locks 
was the exact opposite. Being a dark-skinned 
Puerto Rican, I was embracing our Afriean 
ancestry, something we don't highlight often in 
Puerto Rican culture. 


Quinones grew up in a single parent house- 
hold where his mom played the supportive and 
disciplinary role that led him to where he is 


today. She taught him not to steal by burning 
his hands when she found out he had taken 
money. Crossing a thin line between abuse and 
discipline Quinones grew to respect his mothers 
ways and she grew to respect who he had 
become. 

Story after story one can capture the 
essence of the vital roles mothers play in raising 
sons, and in particular, black males. Brown 
leaves you feeling like you have personally met 
and lived through the experiences of the men 
and their mothers. “Sacred Bond: Black Men 
and Their Mothers,” must read. 


Irvington police to track potentially 
harmful officers for behavioral problems 


IRVINGTON — A computer system 
designed to track erratic, troubling, or the 
potentially harmful behavior of police officers 
will be implemented in the Irvington Police 
Department, Mayor Sara B. Bost has 
announced. 

The Risk Analysis System 


tionary flags but may not merit disciplinary 
action from authorities. Though RAMS will 
issue warnings for two motor vehicle acci- 
dents in a 12-month period, management 
may determine the officer may need only an 
eye exam, or that E accident happened 


while di: . However, 


will assess data extracted from personnel 
records, police reports, citizen complaints, 
and other files to determine the extent to 
which an officer may be “experiencing diffi- 
culties,” according to IPD Director Robert K. 
Rankin, Jr. 

The system is able to analyze an array of 
diverse data, from simpler issues, such as 
extended sick days, to the more complex, like 
shootings at animals. While reducing sick 
time may require only a schedule adjustment 
- from nights to days, form example — a 
shooting is an automatic indicator for disci- 
pline or retraining, or at the very least, the 
ed of something being wrong,” Rankin 
explain 

Othe ‘actions will raise the system's cau- 


the director aaea, ‘the accidents may indi- 
cate alcohol and drug problems, especially if 
an officer hits a fixed object. 

A steady stream of complaints about an 
officer’s demeanor will also elicit warnings 
from the system. But, like the accidents, you 
have to look at the “totality of the data,” 
Rankin said. RAMS will allow us to do so 
“more efficiently than ever before.” 

Complaints from established criminals 
generally will not spur officials to action, but 
those from victims cause us to “look at 
them very carefully and take the appropriate 
remedial measures.” 

Other potential risk factors measured by 
the system can include tendencies to target 
certain groups, for example, females, and 


certain ethnicity’s. 

RAMS may also track an officer’s pr ope 
sity for problems in his personal life, such a 
domestic violence, often the precursor to 
tragic incidents, both in and outside the 


me. 

Acknowledging that police work is inher- 
ently dangerous, demanding and stressful, 
Rankin said the “system isn’t designed to 
penalize” those who may become involved in 
unfortunate circumstances during the nor- 
mal course of duty. Rather, it will help avert 
those habits and behaviors that could lead to 
preventable tragedies, in addition to reduc- 
ing the township’s liability for such inci- 
dents. 

The system will be maintained by the 
internal affairs unit, the integrity arm of the 
police department. The IPD should acquire 
RAMS in about six weeks, it will become 
operational shortly thereafter. 

‘he system is being used in Newark and 
is expected to be instituted in Orange, East 
Orange and Elizabeth, Rankin said. 


Richard Zahn of Schering Lab- 
oratories is the third special 
honoree. 

“Our Eagle Award this year 
is presented to an individual 
who leads through his action,” 
said Johnson. “He is commit- 
ted to making a significant dif- 
ference in the lives of minority 
businesses in our state.” 

The 100 most influential 


Barnabas Health Care System; 
United National Bank; WBLS- 
FM; Cablevision of Newark 
and Elizabeth; Coors Light; 
Bally’s Park Place, Bestfoods; 
Valley National Bank; Horizon 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield of 
New Jersey; City National 
Bank; Investors Savings Bank; 
Pepsi-Cola, PNC Bank and 
Time Warner. 


Funk icon Roger Troutman of 
the group Zapp found dead 


DAYTON, Ohio (AP) — R&B 
star Roger Troutman, who made 
such hits as “More Bounce to 
the Ounce” and “I Want to Be 
Your Man,” was fatally shot by 
his brother, who then killed 
himself, the coroner’s office 
stated 

Troutman had recorded with 
the group Roger & Zapp on the 
Warner Brothers label. The 
group was known as Zapp 
before being renamed in 1993. 

Larry Troutman shot his 
brother Sunday and then 
turned the gun on himself, said 
Ken Betz, executive director of 
the Montgomery County coro- 
ner’s office. 

Roger Troutman, 47, was 
shot twice in the chest and twice 
in the back, while Larry Trout- 
man, 54, suffered a single bullet 
wound to the head, said Betz. A 
.857-revolver was used in the 
shootings, he added. 

Roger Troutman was found 
outside his northwest Dayton 
recording studio around 7 a.m. 
Sunday. His brother’s body was 
found in a car a few blocks 
away. 

The motive for the shooting 
was not immediately clear, Day- 
ton police Detective Carol John- 
son said Monday. 

“Everything is purely specu- 
lative at this moment,” she said. 
“We are interviewing family 
members and business associ- 
ates to at least try to piece 
together what happened, or if 
there were any problems prior 
to the incident.” 


the presi- a 
dency of Roger Troutman 
the grow- 
ing Dayton-based Troutman 
Enterprises, which included 
three recording studios, real- 
estate ventures and contracting. 
“We want to thank the hun- 
dréds of people that are praying 
r fa mily at this most diffi- 
” the Troutman family 
said in a statement. 
The brothers, natives of 
Hamilton, were part of the 
Troutman family of performers 
that formed Zapp in the 1970s 
and helped pioneer the rock- 
funk “Dayton sound.” 
Roger Troutman also sang 
solo, recording under the name 
“Roger.” He hit No. 1 in 1987 
with the single “I Want to Be 
Your Man.” 
Roger Troutman also record- 
ed “California Love,” a Gram- 
my-nominated collaboration 
with hip-hop superstars Tupac 
Shakur and Dr. Dre. He 
released a greatest-hits album 
in 1996. 
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uenga Ahappy Newark, biz leaders 
somnus aesan] Secretary's Day | march for baby health 


Woodbridge Hilton beginning at 8 
WAYNE — Wiliam Paterson p.m. (732) 494-6200. 


University will hold a lecture on the 

Declaration of Independence at the MONDAY, MAY 10 

campus's Shea Center beginning at 

9:30 p.m. (973) 720-2205. NEWARK — Columbus Hospital of 


Newark will hold its Fourth Annual 
SCOTCH PLAINS — Union Catholic Golf and Tennis Outing at the Rock 
High School will hold a used clothing Spring Club in West Orange begin- 
drive beginning at 8 a.m. (908) 889- | ning at 8 a.m. (973) 268-3674 


THURSDAY, MAY 13 
ORANGE — Tunde Dada House of 


Africa presents Patti LaBelle signing NEWARK e New Jersey 
her new book “LaBelle Cuisine: Historical Society will hold a discus- 
Recipes to Sing About” beginningat5 sion on America’s fascination with 
p.m. (973) 673-4446. cars and history of cars beginning at 


5:30 p.m. (973) 596-8500. 

SECAUCUS — The Emergency 

Medical Services Training Center at MORRISTOWN — The Women's 
Meadowlands Hospital will hold open Association of Morristown Memorial 
enrollment on basic EMT (Emergency Hospital will hold a lecture series on 
Medical Technician). Call (201) 324- about today's artwork decorating 
5000 for time of registration. homes at the Octagon Building. Call 

(973) 425-0424 for time. 


PLAINFIELD — The Literacy ~ 
Volunteers of America invites those SATURDAY, MAY 15 Cit E Saoi -o : 
i y News Publishing Company thanks Beverly n ily led a March OTANK 
interested in training adults (to d is rii k. The City of Newark and local corporate business leaders recently led a March of 
s an Harden (I) and Diane Folk with speeial flower bou- | Ae Toy awareness for the National March of Dimes walk 1999 Essex County Walk America 


English) to a training session at the NEW YORK — The City Museum of on National Secretary’s Day, April 21. 
Plainfield Public Library. 6 p.m. (908) New York will hold a discussion on the Gow Folk joins her Grandma M Zhe receives 
755-7998. impact of Pau! Robeson beginning at | the flowers. 

2 p.m. (212) 534-1672. 


for healthier babies. Participants include city employees and corporate representatives 
for PSE&G, Kmart, Saint Barnabas Health Care, and First Union National Bank. 


FRIDAY, MAY 7 


moos- mm | Trio Student of the |African Americans and 


American Hotel beginning at 9 p.m. University will hold a sale on authen- 


e M ee tbe at 10 am (673) 720. Yi ear is fr om NJCU others recall Holocaust 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City SOMERSET — Single Faces Inc. pre- 


University (NJCU) presents the annu- sents a singles function at McAteers 
al spring chess championship begin- Restaurant beginning at 8 p.m. (732) 
ning at 9 a.m. (201) 200-3426. 469-2522. 

TEANECK — The Coalition of 100 FRIDAY, MAY 21 


Black Women host an art exhibition at 

Holy Name Hospital's Marian Hall PLAINFIELD — Sisters of Soul (SOS) 

beginning at 10 a.m. (212) 457-1404. presents a “Back to the 70's” dance 
party at the Mohawk Lounge begin- 

ISELIN — Single Faces Inc. presents ning at 8 p.m. (908) 753-2724. 

a singles function at the Woodbridge 

Sheraton beginning at 9 p.m. (732) THURSDAY, MAY 27 

3600. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Institute 
— The New Jersey for School Innovation presents "1,000 

Historical Society presents a family Friends of Public Education" 
day outing beginning at 10 a.m. (9730 Luncheon honoring Robert Kiley of 
596-8500. the New York City Partnership at The 
Newark Club. Call (973) 621-6631 for 


SATURDAY, MAY 8 time. 
JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City SATURDAY, MAY 29 
University (NJCU) presents the annu- 
r al spring chess championship begin- BRADLEY BEACH — The Bradley F 
t ning at 9 a.m. (201) 200-3426. Beach Parade Committee presents ber: 3 Seer 
i the annual Memorial Day Parade p % hi ii 
| | TEANECK — The Coalition of 100 beginning at 10 a.m. (732) 775-0208 See eterna tes 19 is enrole | Honoree Otto Sampson Sr. and keynote speaker Elinor Tatum, 
|_| Black Women host an art exhibition at N 5 yr on the university campus held in honor of the | sitting together during the City of Newarks 12th Annual 
Moly, Namai eon Mariari a NEE MAY ap nation’s five federally-funded Trio programs: Upward Bound, Student Support Services, | Holocaust Observance on April 15. The event attracted an audi- 


the PiicNair Post. | ence of approximately 400 from all over NJ. Tatum who is of 
ey regan) Lab African-American and Jewish heritage gave a very moving and 
inspirational address, while Otto Sampson Sr. shared the trau- 
matic he ur during the Holocaust, 


POONA AE ST (ete) AoE Talent Search, Educational Opportunity Centers, a 


HOLMDEL — The PNC Bank Arts | Baccalaureate Program, Mathador i fas congratulated by (from left) Louise Dia director 


SUNDAY, MAY 9 Center presents Lenny Kravits begin- of NUCU’s Upward Bound Progra 


ning at 8 p.m. (732) 335-0400. 5 ¢ 
LISELIN — Singles Faces Inc. pre- | Charles (31st District) of Jersey Ci 


Rey. Maxwell Jones, and Assemblyman Joseph 
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PURCHASE? REFINANCE? 


Pick one of our 
mortgages and you’ve 
chosen The Best! | nag 


FIXED RATE ADJUSTABLE RATE 
30-year 15-year 10/1 ARM30-yearterm 5/1 ARM 30-year term 


UBLISHING 
Z000*|| 6.500*|| 6.625"|| 6.500” fh. COMPANY 
a “a | | invites you to attend the 


Rate 


Fourth Annual 


2000*|| 6.500*|| 6.830*|| 6.940" 
mts" $6,66 | |" $8.72 || 96,41 || $6,33 CITY NEWS 


Converts to 1-year ARM after Converts to 1-year ARM after 
10 years, after which rate may 5 years, after which rate may 


d e 


to change without notice. Borrow up to $240,000 with as little as 5% down; a 20% down payment is required on loans to 


$500,000; for loans over $500,000, a 25% down payment is required. Maximum loan amount, $1,000,000. Down payments of . ù ES K; y 
is thn 20% wl be cepted witi private morgage race onTors to a manimarn of 240.00, ern cl honorin gin dividuals for their tiri eless efforts 
* No lock-in fees « No points : Guaranteed rate in furthering the progress of black people in 
Perfect for primary residences or vacation homes! New Jersey and 
Other mortgage plans for purchase or refinance are also available. a E >’ sts 
Foran Spbiicatioi, visit the Investors’ branch nearest you or call: rebuilding New J ersey S urban communities 


a mp 1 ~~ = | j Thursday, May 6, 1999 
„1-800-252-8119 Newark Airport Marriott at Newark 


Boose soem te best! International Airport 


5:30 p.m. Reception/Buffet 7:00 p.m. Program 


INVESTORS l SAVINGS BANK RSVP by April 26, 1999 
CORPORATE OFFICE: 249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn (908) 754-3400 
Business/Evening Attire 


With offices in Essex, Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, Ocean, and Union Counties 


j a 
ne 


Deposits FDIC insured to $100,000 


May 5 = May 11, 1999 


Nation/World 
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EN 
IS SAFE FROM SHOCK 
JOCK HOWARD STERN 


DENVER (AP) — Howard 
Stern and a local radio station that 
syndicates his show have drawn 
criticism over the New York shock 
jock’s comments on the 
Columbine High School mas- 
sacre. 


Stern was quoted by the Rocky 
Mountain News as saying that 
some of the girls fleeing from the 
April 20 shooting were “really 
good-looking” and wondering on 

„the air whether the suicide gun- 
men tried “to have sex with any of 
the good-looking girls” 

“At least if you're going to kill 
yourself and kill all the kids, why 
wouldn't you have some sex?” 
Stern asked, according to the 
newspaper. 

Stern was unavailable for com- 
ment. A message left with his 
agent wasn't returned 

But KXPK general manager 
Bob Visotcky said he spoke with 
Stern on Monday for 20 minutes 
and reported that Stern “feels that 
his comments were taken out of 
context.” 


NBA STAR, HAKEEM 
OLAJUWON SENDS 
RELIEF TO KOSOVO 


HOUSTON (AP) — Houston 
Rockets basketball star Hakeem 
Olajuwon is trying to get children 
involved with relief efforts for 
Kosovar refugees. 

Olajuwon has agreed to help 
the Houston office of UNICEF 
raise $250,000 to support children 
in Kosovo. He and Houston Mayor 
Lee Brown met Tuesday with stu- 
dents who have developed fund- 
raising projects for refugee kids. 

“I feel privileged and am willing 
to play my role and help encour- 
age people to step up and do 
something — to take responsibilty” 
Olajuwon said. 


NAACP CALLS ON 


CONGRESS TO ALLOW 
FEDERAL TRAFFIC 
STOP STATISTICS 


BALTIMORE, MD — NAACP 
President and CEO Kweisi Mfume 
said that both the U.S. House of 
Representatives and the U.S. 
Senate should adopt legislation 
that would require police depart- 
ments to collect data to determine 
the extent racial profiling is used 
as.a basis for traffic stops. 

Mfume said, “If we are going to 
seriously address the problem of 
police stopping drivers only 
because they are African Ameri- 
can or some other ethnic minority, 
we must collect factual data to 
determine the extent of the prob- 
lem. So far we have only anecdo- 
tal information. Congress should 
pass the Traffic Stops Statistics 
Study Act introduced by Rep. 

__John Conyers(D-MI), as the first 
‘step to produce the much-needed 


st 

The Conyer's bill would require 
the U.S. Department of Justice to 
conduct the study of routine traffic 
stops by police agencies. Limited 
studies show that while African 
Americans make up less than 15 
percent of the driving population, 
72 percent of all routine traffic 
stops occur with African Ameri- 
cans. 


DIMAGGIO HONORED 


WITH RENAMING OF 
WEST SIDE HIGHWAY 


NEW YORK (AP) — The West 
Side Highway was renamed for 
the late great Joe DiMaggio in a 
ceremony Sunday attended by his 
granddaughters, Yankees owner 
George Steinbrenner and veteran 
broadcaster Phil Rizzuto. Memo- 
ries. “The Hall of Fame shortstop 
is going to be looking down at the 
Yankees and he's going to be 
really proud,” said Rizzutto, 81 

The statue in the stadium's 
Memorial Park will join monu- 
ments to Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, 
Mickey Mantle and Miller Huggins, 
who managed the Yankees from 
1918 to 1929. 

The state Legislature voted 
unanimously to rename the high- 
way, which runs north-south in 
Manhattan alongside the Hudson 
River, between Battery Place and 
West 72nd Street. 


Our news is 


City News 


To subscribe 
call 
908-754-3400 


Why did the trenchcoat mob go unnoticed? 


By Davi 


Foster 


LITTLETON, Colo. (AP) — 
Dylan Klebold and Eric Harris hurled 
insults at Jews, blacks and Hispanics at 
Columbine High School. But they 
REALLY hated the athletes, who had 
power and popularity — everything they 

lidn’t. 

“All jocks stand up!” one of the 
attackers yelled during their murderous 
spree Tuesday. “We're going to kill 
every one of you.” 

They killed 13 people in the dead- 
liest school massacre in recent years. 
Then Klebold and Harris turned their 
guns on themselves. 

As horrible as their assault on 
classmates was, it did not come out of 
the blue: Klebold, Harris and others in a 
band of outcasts who called themselves 
the Trenchcoat Mafia had a long-run- 
ning feud with Columbine athletes, 


Identifying teens who ° 
may harm others — 


NEWARK — The Violence Insti- 
tute of New Jersey University of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry released the follow- 
ing information to help parents and 
adults identify waming signs and solu- 
tions for adolescents that may harm 
others: What to look for: 

The behavioral indicators descri- 
herl below arc useful in identifying 
adolescents (13 to 19 year olds) who 
may physically harm their fellow stu- 
dents or their teachers (or may harm 
themselves). Still, we cannot predict 
exactly who will harm others and in 
what circumstances they will do so. 
Students who exhibit these behavioral 
patterns, however, nearly always need 
some sort of assistance. 

Remember: You are looking for 
patterns behavior motional responses. 
not isolate behaviors or single emotion- 
al outbursts. 

1. Social Isolation: Few or no 
friends, hard! ever speaks to peers 
durine breaks 

spair: Lack of enjoyment or 
fun in hie and Wr hopelessness about 
the possibility ol life getting better. 

3. Anger: Nearly always seems 
angry or feels persecuted. 

4. Threats: Angrily threatens to 
harm others, particularly if specific 
plans to harm someone are articulated. 

5. Poor Impulse Control: Emo- 
tionally impatient and tends to respond 
aggressively before thinking or talking. 

6. Defiance of Authority: Repeat- 
ed pattern of not listening to authority 
figures: believes rule. 
not apply to him/her. 

7. Extreme Self- Centerdness: 
Repeatedly ignores the feelings or 
thoughts of others. 

8. Obsession with Weapons: fas- 
cinated with guns, knives, bombs, or 
other weapons or brings a weapon to 
school or is known to carry a weapons 

9. Obsession with Violence and 
Death: Regularly talks or writes about 
violence and death 

10. Exposure to Violence: Has 
witnessed serious interpersonal vio- 
lence or harm to has been physically 
victimized or has experienced the 
recent death of a family member, 
friend, or classmate. 

11. Chronic Truancy: Repeated 
absence from school. 

12. Extreme Mood Swing: Feel- 
ings shift from very happy to very 
angry or very sad without an obvious 
corresponding reason. 

13. Drug Use: Possession or Use 
of drugs/alcohol or clear signs of 
drunkenness or drug-induced behavior. 

In most instances, adolescents 
behave problematically because some- 
thing is not right in their lives. Typical- 
ly, what they need most is to speak with 
a caring and empathic adult -or peer- 
about their problems. It is important to 
strike an appropriate balance between 
the need to punish and restrain violent 


From solitary 
confinement to a 
management position 


By Andrew Selsky 


JOHANNESBURG, South 
Africa (AP) — For many of those 
who fought white rule, the path 
traveled in just a few years is dizzy- 
ingly far. 

In the 1970s, Herbert Mabuza 
was a student activist in the Soweto 
black township. He was often 
thrown into jail, once spending 18 
months in solitary confinement. 

Through that long, lonely peri- 
od he staved off boredom and 
anguish by imagining he was visit- 
ing friends in other black town- 
ships. 

“I wouldn't take a busd walk 
to their homes, seeing in my mind 
things I was passing — a shop here, 
a group of people there — as I 
walked round and round my cell,” 
Mabuza recalls. 

All the while, hatred festered. 

“There was a time when I 
couldn't imagine myself sitting 
across from a white person and hav- 
ing coffee. They were enemies,” 
Mabuza says at a cafe in Rosebank, 
an upscale shopping and nightclub 
district in Johannesburg. 


including a recent confrontation in 
which the “mafiosi” showed up cary- 
ing swords and brass knuckles. 

The Trenchcoat Mafia was no 
secret society. Members posed for a 
yearbook photo last year. They had 
their own special spot in the cafeteria, 
near the stairs. They wore black trench 
coats — no matter the season — and 
berets with German crosses. They 
openly admired Hitler. They spoke con- 
stantly of war and guns, and Harris had 
made a video at school in which he 
bragged about his new guns. 

If fellow students at Columbine 
were concerned — and some now say 
they were — they said little to adults, fig- 
uring they could handle these trouble- 
some misfits themselves. 

If teachers and police noticed, they 
passed it off as teen-age rebellion, 
unpopular kids looking for a sense of 
belonging. 


behavior and the need to take preven- 
tive action in response to the behavioral 
indicators described above. In most) 
cases, early therapeutic interventions 
can prevent future outbursts. 

1. Establish School Policies and- 
Procedures for Addressing Violence: 
Establish a planning team that includes 
teachers, counselors, school adminis- 
trators, school safety personnel, „stuz. 
dents, local police, parents, and repre= 
sentatives from neighborhood-based 
programs. The planning team should 
establish policies and procedures for 
preventing violence and for intervening 
when it occurs, including post-crisis 
counseling 

2. Identify and Assess Troubled 
Youth: Establish a system to identifi 
troubled youth refer them for assess- 
ments, provide or refer them to appro- 
priate services, and monitor theit 
progress. In many schools, crisis 
response teams or other established 
teams provide this service. 

3. Adult Cor “nte Hontifv twò. 
adult resource people in your school to 
whom students can speak about their 
fears or concerns regarding their own 
safety or their own confusion, anger, or 
sadness. Establish procedures to fol- 
low-up on such revelations. 

4. Peer Listeners/Mediators: 
Establish a peer training progran) in 
which youth can serve as “listeners? or 
mediators for other students. In - 
tion to training in listening and lia- 
tion technique, the students need to be 
trained in identifying problems that 
require referral to a professional. ` 

5. School-Based Programs: Make 
sure that personnel are aware of vio- 
lence/drug prevention, social 
tency training, and mental heal 
grams offered in their school, i 


enrolled in these programs. 
6. Neighborhood-Bsed Pro- 


well as the name and telephone number 
of a contact person with whom to dis- 
cuss potential referrals. 

7. Parental Involvement: Engage 
parents in addressing teen violence 
concerns, provide resources to par- 
ents/guardians, and establish regularly 
scheduled meetings in which parents 
can discuss school safety issues. Pro- 
vide opportunities for parents to discuss 
privately concerns about the safety of 
their child. 

The Violence Institute of New Jer- 
sey was established| in April 1997 to 
serve as a multi-proneed orsanizational 
resource to assist) New Jersey in 
addressing the unacteptably high rates 
of violence statewide. 


Inspired by Nelson Mandela’s 
spirit of forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion, Mabuza swallowed his hatred 
— “We've moved on” — and now is 
an assistant managing editor at 
South Africa’s largest newspaper. 

He worked his way up the lad- 
der at the Sunday Times, starting as 
a photographer in 1992 and joining 
management in 1995. One resentful 
white photographer initially refused 
to obey Mabuza’s orders, but began 
doing so after discovering he had 
firing power. 

Happy that he has a job, a nice 
house — in a predominantly white 
neighborhood — and a good living 
to provide for his wife and two 
daughters, Mabuza is not particu- 
larly ambitious to achieve more. 

But he wants more for South 
Africa. 

“I want growth in the country, 
jobs, food on the plate. We also 
need to battle crime,” Mabuza says. 
“I want to visit my parents in Sowe- 
to and not have crime the’ number 
‘one thing on everyone’s mind.” 


‘And if parents like Steve Cohn 
worried about ‘their children’s safety, 
they rested ‘easy knowing that 
Columbine High was the nicest of 
schools in the nicest of areas. 

“We moved here 11 years ago 
because of the schools,” Cohn said. 
“It’s been a great neighborhood. Until 
now.” 

Cohn’s son, Aaron, 15, narrowly 
escaped execution Tuesday. Lying on 
his stomach in the library, Aaron cow- 
ered as one of the masked gunmen lev- 
eled a shotgun at his head. A few 
moments earlier, a girl had jumped on 
Cohn’s back, covering the baseball slo- 
gan on his shirt. The gunman moved on 
and chose another victim. 

The Trenchcoat Mafia’s interest in 
Hitler and World War II was well- 
known around school. They played war 
games and bragged about their guns. 
Harris and Klebold sometimes spoke 


German in the hallways and made ref- 
erences to “4-20,” Hitler's birthday, 
said Aaron Cohn, who lives five doors 
down from the tidy, two-story home on 
a quiet cul-de-sac where Harris’ family 
moved in a couple years ago. The mas- 
sacre took place on Hitler’s birthday 

Cohn said Harris, 18, was nonethe- 
less a quiet kid who hadn’t caused him 
any problems in the past. Other neigh- 
bors echoed that. 

By all accounts, they held a special 
hatred for athletes ~ a contempt 
retumed in good measure. John Duven 
said his teen-age son, a jock, almost got 
into @ fight with them last year, but 
Duven talked him out of it. 

The hostilities resurfaced this year. 

“A couple of months ago, the jocks 
were supposed to fight them,” said 
Good, a football player. They made a 
date to rumble: a Friday night at a base- 
ball field. The jocks showed up, but the 


Trenchcoats were two hours late, and 
they went to the wrong spot, Good said 
They also showed up carrying swords 
and brass knuckles — not the jocks’ idea 
of a clean fight 

School officials said they'd had no 
discipline problems with Klebold or 
Harris, and they passed under the radar 
of the Jefferson County Sheriff's 
Department, said spokesman Steve 


Davis. 

After the shooting, investigators 
questioned other members, but Davis 
said there was no indication other mem- 


bers took part in the actual shooting. 
Steve Cohn finds it hard to believe 
that school authorities or police didn’t 
notice the group. 
“Wasn't it obvious, to someone?” 
he asked. “All the kids knew about it. 
You'd think a teacher would notice. 
You'd think the sheriff's department 
would know.” 


Complaints against police up 4.1 percent last year 


By Donna De La Cruz 


NEW YORK (AP) — The city’s 
Civilian Complaint Review Board 
received nearly 5,000 complaints of 
police misconduct in 1998, most for 
alleged abuses of authority. Only 300 

iated and 


of the city’s population is white, 
according to police and 1990 Census 
figures. Blacks make up 13 percent of 
the department, though New York is 
26 percent black. Hispanics make up 
17 percent of police, but the city is 24 
percent Hispanic. 

The 3 ber Street Crime 


were found to be 
referred to the police commissioner 
for disciplinary action. 

The number of complaints — 
4,962 — increased by 4.1 percent over 
1997, when 4,768 complaints were 
filed, the board said in a report issued 
Thursday. Blacks filed the majority of 
complaints, and white officers 
received the most complaints. 

The 40,000-member force is 67 
percent white, while only 43 percent 


Home 
A Great Introductory Rate Until the 
Year 2002! Below Prime Thereafter. 


Unit, under severe criticism since four 
of its officers killed Amadou Diallo in 
a hail of bullets in February, had 59 
complaints filed against officers last 
year, down 35.2 percent from 91 in 
1997. However, the size of the unit 
tripled in 1997. 

The CCRB investigates allega- 
tions of police misconduct and 
decides whether to pass cases on to 
the police commissioner, who makes 


The Millennium 2 


The loan of 
tomorrow is 
here today... 


the final decision on disciplining offi- 
cer 


rs. 

In 1998, the board conducted 
2,584 investigations — of that number, 
300 cases were substantiated and for- 


warded to Police Commissioner 
Howard Safir. Abuse of authority was 
the No. 1 gripe against cops in 1998 


with 2,646 complaints filed. Next was 
force, with 2,418 complaints, discour- 
tesy with 2,005 complaints and 374 
iage complaints. 

Blacks filed 1,797 complaints in 
1998, followed by 822 complaints 
filed by Hispanics, 817 by whites and 
150 by other ethnic groups. White 
officers received 1,968 complaints, 
Hispanics 591, blacks 447, and other 
ethnicity’s 43. 
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We speak your language 
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no points. You'll gain total financial freedom along with important 
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Honoring mothers of 
civilization 


They literally bring us into this world, sometimes with no experience 
whatsoever about how to raise a child, much less protect him or her from 
all the evils of the world. However, through the ups and downs in life 
they manage to shield us with a vibrant umbrella of love. 
shelter us from all that may bring us harm or negativity they stress and 
have minor outbursts which we as children do not or may not understand 
until that one day when we ourselves are parents. 

‘They are our sole inspirations; in many households; the fortitude of 
the family; they are the super glue of sanity and forgiveness and com- 
passion. Mothers are the backbone of civilization and life as we know it. 
From the moment they hold us in their arms they have created a special 
bond which can never be destroyed. Even though you may not agree 
with them all the time, and you definitely may not understand each other 
you always respect their courage, strength and selfless 
love. The struggle of being a parent and even further, a working parent 
exceeds all possible expectations of a child. 

Many women of today are balancing careers, bills, and family mat- 
ters. While each of these may seem to be a stressful task, being a parent 
is one you're sure to get a reward out of. You become a nurse, a musi- 


Wishing to 


child can the nation rise. 


dresser, a drill sergeant, a sociologist, a referee, a boss, 
role model. These are a few of the roles my mom has played in my life 
while working to raise three children with very diverse personalities 
Nonetheless, when times are hard or the money’s low they make you 
believe that everything is going to be all right. They teach you to have 
faith and to believe that there is a higher power and that you can be what- 
ever in life you conceive. Mothers are truly a guiding light which should 
be acknowledged everyday of the year. 

When you finally let your child go out into the world know that you 
have sacrificed your life to instill morals, values, ethics, courage and 
intellect with them. So as they walk away they are walking with your 
priorities and hang ups and aspirations in their heart, mind and soul. So 
mothers beware what you teach your children. Children beware how you 
neglect the words and teachings of your mom. Families, know that only 
as one can a unit survive and know that only together, as mother and 


ist, a comedian, a 
friend, and a 


U.S. focus: Why Kosovo 
and why not Rwanda? 


By Barbara Reynolds 


Each time I look at the cover- 
age of Kosovo and its suffering 
refugees, I can’t help but wonder 
what would have happened if the 
media had cared about the victims 
of the Rwandan slaughter. 


media weren't there to ensure that 
the masses of refugees are shown as 
real faces, not mere numbers? 

he media’s role, in addition to 
the international relief organiza- 
tions and NATO all working togeth- 
er, keep me wondering what would 
have happened if we had been blan- 
keted with such intimate, probing 
Coverage in Rwanda. 

What if the cameras had shown 
us tears and families and let us 
know about the dreams for the 
future that had been interrupted by 
machetes in the hands of mass 
butchers? What if we knew the 
names of the victims, the kind of 
food they ate, the kind of jobs they 
held? 

Instead, most often what we 
saw of the genocide in Rwanda 
were fleeting images of bloated 
bodies going over Victoria Falls, 
but never did the media humanize 
the African story in the way it is 
doing minute by minute in Eastern 
Europe. 
The difference between how the 
media and the Clinton White House 
treated Rwanda versus Kosovo pre- 
sents a nagging question. Are U.S. 
foreign policy makers blinded by 
Tace? - 

At a recent White House lec- 
ture featuring Holocaust survivor 
Elie Wiesel, President Clinton used 
the occasion to explain U.S. policy 
on intervention 

At his conclusion, a Rwandan 
woman rose to describe the slaugh- 
ter in her land, that sounded very 
much like the ethnic cleansing and 
‘rape that is going on in Kosovo. 

In April 1994, 300 people were 
killed every hour for 100 days and 
‘between 500,000 and one million 
died in the space of only three 
months. Yet, the response from the 
United States, the Organization of 
‘African Unity, the United Nations 
and the Catholic Church, which is 
deeply involved in the affairs of 
Rwanda, was not to help prevent 
the massacre of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Tutsis and moderate Hutus. 

If, however, the 
can intervene in why 
couldn't they help Rwanda? And 
why aren't the news media publicly 
agonizing over this terrible omis- 
sion and heeding the warnings that 
another carnage could happen there 
all over again? 


A new book by John A. Berry 

and Carol Pott Berry can help us 
understand Rwanda, the colonial 
hand of the Belgians that help lay 
the foundation for ethnic hatred 
between the Tutsis and the Hutus 
and why the world power organiza- 
tions looked the other way. Entitled: 
“Genocide in Rwanda, a Collective 
Memory,” (Howard University 
Press), it presents both the experi- 
ences of genocide survivors and an 
examination of the cycle of vio- 
lence and impunity which eventual- 
ly led to genocide. Contributors to 
the book include journalists, mem- 
bers of the Rwandan government, 
soldiers from the Rwandan Patriotic 
Army, United Nations experts and 
ordinary men and women. 
t The Berrys were residents of 
Kigali when the genocide began on 
April 6 after the presidential air- 
craft carrying Rwandan and 
Burundi heads of State crashed near 
Kilgali, the capital. 

It demonstrates that others, in 
addition to the Rwandans, have 
blood on their hands. The book also 
chronicles, for example, how the 
United Nations Assistance Mission 
for Rwanda (UNAMIR) pulled out 
of the country at the height of the 
massacre and left thousands of 
defenseless women and children as 
“the hostages of the killers.” 

Writes Thomas Kamilindi, a 
journalist, “When the UNAMIR 
withdrew the country became a ver- 
itable jungle. People who knew 
they were going to be killed and had 
money went as far as to pay their 
killers to shoot them, preferring the 
bullet to being hacked to death. 
People were saying at the UN that 
they couldn’t send their soldiers to 
die without a good reason. Why 
didn’t the UN consider the people 
of Rwanda to be part of the human- 
ity they are bound to protect?” 

Ironically the genocide in 
Rwanda took place about 50 years 
after the Holocaust. Yet, the very 
UN that was created in part to 
ensure that it would never happen 
again, did not try to stop it when it 
did. 


The authors show in painful 
detail that the international bodies 
had been warned of the dangers 
ahead in Rwanda and had 35 years 
to watch the internal eruptions that 
set the stage for genocide there. 

They warn that if the interna- 
tional community does not keep an 
eye on Rwanda and its neighbor 
Burundi, another massacre could 
happen again. And if it does, I won- 
der if the international community 
will get away with sitting on its 
hands, supporting a non-interven- 
tion policy after intervening in 
Kosovo? 
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Why teens turn into 
killers on campus? 


By Carolyn L. Bennett 


Minorities, wrestlers, trench coats 
and religion brought out the dark side of 
America this week. Bang, bang, you're 
dead. And it’s all your fault. 

This week's reign of terror at 
Columbine High School in Littleton, 
Colo, came just in time for NATO's 50th 
anniversary weekend, and its smug cele- 
bration of its own reign of terror against 
the people of Yugoslavia. Violence set- 
tled the argument, again. It resolved the 
conflict, the anger, the frustration, the “I 
just don’t like you.” Words killed the 
spirit. Guns killed the body. 

The week weighed down on us. We 
wrung our hands and struggled to 
answer why. False answers came, rang- 
ing from trenchcoats to resentments over 
ridicule. And CNN conducted a poll of 
659 adults to get the true answers. 

In the poll 79 percent of the people 
said something is “seriously wrong in 
the United States.” That’s why the 
school shootings won't stop. Fifty-five 
percent said, yes, I fear it will happen in 
my school. Sixty percent said guns are to 
blame, and 51 percent said parents are 
But if we just get “teen gun control” (as 
distinct from adult gun control), said 62 
percent, we can all go to school in peace. 
‘Add more counseling for the teens and 
metal detectors for the schools, and we 
will all live happily ever after. 

But there's more to it than that. 
Before the week was out, somebody 
called the crimes of two - a conspiracy. 
Two lone teens could not have laid 30 
bombs in and around the school, brought 
in sawed-off shot guns and semi-auto- 
matics, and set themselves up to mow 
down more than a dozen students and a 
teacher, reports said. Yes, there is a con- 
spiracy, a conspiracy bound up in the 
why of the killings, and in our hypocrisy. 

The day 18-year-old Eric Harris and 
17-year-old Dylan Klebold bombed 
their high school in Colorado, the 
Clinton administration sent up a trial bal- 
loon about putting land troops into 
Kosovo. NATO and the Pentagon field- 
ed questions about their bombing of the 
house of Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic-saying they were not trying to 
kill him. And President Clinton sent a 
mixed message to Columbine’s sur- 
vivors. 

“...We must do more to reach out to 
our children and teach them to express 
their anger and to resolve their conflicts 
with words, not weapons.” Do what we 
say, he was saying, not what we do. And 
the teens stopped listening. 

The conspiracy issue is not limited 
to the number of students helping to pull 
off the Columbine bombing. The big 
conspiracy is in us, and the why is in the 
conspiracy. 


spiracy is our collective 
inattention and indifference. Call it 
malign neglect. It cuts children so much 
freedom that it cares little where their 
minds or their bodies are at any time of 
night or day. Adults commit a conspira- 


cy of inattention and indifference by 
being too busy scrambling up corporate 
and political ladders; getting their own 
satisfactions, and stunting the growth of 
children, youth and young adults by 
excusing bad behavior when they should 
be correcting it. 

But it’s easier to play the race card. 
Black people made them “uncomfort- 
able.” It’s easier to play the athlete card. 
Wrestlers scare them. Religious people 
make them feel guilty. A survivor at 
Columbine told reporcers, the shooters 
asked one student if she believed in God 
and when she answered yes, they shot 
her dead on the s 


Court shoots an air ball 
on academic standards 


By Michael King 


When a federal court recently threw 
out the NCAA's academic standards for 
freshman college athletes because the 
standardized tests were thought to be 
culturally biased against blacks, it effec- 
tively set up yet another barrier for 
groups of our black youth entering the 
workforce. 

We have a responsibility to teach 
our youth the materials covered on col- 
lege entrance exams. If our young men 
and women are not capable of doing 
well on standardized tests like the ACT 
and SAT, then WE as parents and WE as 
educators are the ones who have failed. 
It is not the of collegiate 


Not long ago I saw the conspiracy in 
action. A student committed a cruel act 
against a teacher, and the administrators 
wanted to know what the teacher had 
done to bring on the act of cruelty. 
“What's wrong with you that this should 

n?’ 


Time and again in this generation 
(and I’m not nostalgic), administrators 
‘competing for federal dollars and politi- 
cians polishing public opinion smile and 
do nothing about bad behavior. And bad 
behavior worsens, often inciting worse 
behavior in others. Words kill the spirit. 
Guns kill the body. 

And lasting solutions that will help 
kids grow and mature are not metal 
detectors, security police, cell phones, 
surveillance cameras, uniforms or hot 
lines. In Columbine, police exchanged 
fire with student killers who kept killing. 

y ringed their dead with bombs that 

police at bay. When they had spent 
themselves killing others, they killed 
themselves. One of their friends said to a 

T: “They finally did it; they final- 
ly did something” that people will never 
forget. 


The day after police in Littleton, 
Colo., moved bodies from Columbine 
High School, the Associated Press 
reported nine copycat incidents across 
the country and hysterical adult reac- 
tions. Denver banned black trench coats 
because someone coined the descriptive 
“trenchcoat mafia” for Harris and 
Klebold before they became the 
Columbine killers. A high school in 
Cherry Hill, N.J., suspended three teen- 
aged students for standing in a hallway 
‘wearing black trench coats and mimick- 
ing gunfire. Several schools closed 
because of bomb rumors. A few students 
were arrested for “threats” to blow up a 
school. 
But why do teenagers tum into 
killers? Because we are killers and hyp- 
Ocrites. We are liars who fail to attend to 
‘ur young, including the failure of cor- 


“Tecting them when they do wrong. Teens 


im into killers because we don’t set an 
onest example of peaceful resolution of 
our problems. 


Carolyn L. Bennett is a columnist 
living in Orono, Maine and an assistant 
roj f. 


University of 
Jynb@maine.maine.edi. 


Following Philadelphia’s 
example for education 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


I've written in this space before 
about Freedom Schools, an educa- 
tional enrichment program of the 
Black Community Crusade for 
Children (BCCC) that offers sum- 
mer options to children ages 5 to 18 
who may otherwise be idle, intellec- 
tually underchallenged, unsuper- 
vised, unsafe, or unfed. I want you 
to know more about them and tell 
you what is planned for this sum- 
mer. 

Last year, Freedom Schools 
operated at 32 sites across the coun- 
try serving more than 2100 children. 
This summer, we expect 43 sites 
will serve over 3000 children. 
Through an activity-based reading 
curriculum and a superb collection 
of books, children spend summer 
hours with positive images and role 
models, gain a sense of their own 
history and culture, and discover 
and develop their individual identi- 
ties and talents. The Children’s 
Defense Fund (CDF) and the BCCC 
provide training and support to staff 


highly successful Freedom School 
model as a foundation, The School 
District is coordinating a city-wide 
youth leadership} development ini- 
tiative that will employ 140 high 
school students as ‘junior servant- 
leaders’ working alongside 70 col- 
lege-aged servant-leaders to provide 
assistance with daily activities, 
planning, and classroom manage- 
ment. A certified teacher will be 
assigned to each site to provide 
instruction and project assessment. 
Children who are enrolled in the 
program and successfully complete 
the summer will | receive School 
District academic credit The junior 
and college-aged | servant-leaders 
serving the sites \will receive a 
stipend for their participation 
Philadelphia’s  college-aged 
adults will join others from across 
the country at the 1999 Ella Baker 
Child Policy Training Institute con- 
vened at the former Alex Haley 
Farm in Clinton, Tennessee and the 
University of Tennessee-Knoxville, 
June 13-20, 1999. A separate train- 
ing session will be conducted for the 


on supervision and the 
reading curriculum, child develop- 
ment, conflict resolution, and lead- 
ership development. 

The Freedom School program 
model is unique in that it serves 
generations of young people - the 
students enrolled in the program and 
the college-aged adults or ‘servant- 
leaders’ who staff the program. 
Throughout the summer, college- 
aged adults act as teachers, role 
models, and mentors and are 
responsible for the day-to-day care 
of the children. Experienced adults 
and seasoned veterans serve as 
sponsors and administrators to the 
individual programs, providing, 
guidance, leadership, and support to 
the servant-leaders throughout the 
summer. 

In a new expansion of one city’s 
Freedom Summer 1999, the School 
District of Philadelphia will operate 
eight Freedom Schools sites 
throughout the city serving 700 chil- 

ren. Davi Hombeck, 
Superintendent of Philadelphia's 
Schools, has appointed Kenneth 
Holdsman, Director of Service 
Learning for the School District, to 
organize and provide oversight for 
this new collaborative. Using the 


junior servant-leaders May 13-16, 
1999 at the former Alex Haley 
Farm. A comprehensive training has 
been designed to ensure that the 
junior servant-leaders will have an 
understanding of the Freedom 
School concept and vision. 

This collaborative effort will 
ensure chat three generations of 
children. They school-aged, high 
school, and college-aged - will be 
safe this summer. They will have a 
high quality summer experience, 
and 210 new servant-leaders com- 
mitted to their community and each 
other will emerge under the 
Philadelphia School District’s lead- 
ership and guidance. 

This Freedom School and High 
School Youth Leadership initiative a 
city-wide partnership including the 
Mayor’s Children and Families 
Cabinet, the Department of Human 
Services, the Private Industry 
Council, and the School District of 
Philadelphia. I would love to see 
more cities across the country fol- 
low this model 

For more information about this 
effort or starting a Freedom School 
in your community, please call 
Karmen Pinkney, BCCC Program 
Associate, 202-662-3501. 


institutions to lower their standards to 
accommodate such individuals. 

Parents and teachers can yell and 
scream for change and administrators 
and school boards can modify curricula 
to suit a political agenda of social “gim- 
mees.” Those same bodies, however, 
cannot adjust course work and still ade- 
quately prepare students for a test that 
we know asks what is necessary to 
move into post-secondary education-no 
matter how academically or athletically 
gifted the student. 

Judge Ronald L. Buckwalter said 
standardized tests discriminate against 
black students because of cultural differ- 
ences not accounted for within the body 
of the tests. He ruled that the NCAA 
could not use these test scores for their 
academic requirements for freshman 
athletic eligibility. The two students 
who campaigned against the NCAA's 
use of its Proposition | 6 guidelines 
insisted that, because of these cultural 
differences, it was no wonder that black 
students could not move forward into 
college. Never mind that the tests have 
been given to everyone, and created a 
yardstick that each and every student 
athlete must live up to in order to quali- 
fy for collegiate athletics. Never mind 
that, without these minimum standards, 
schools can ‘choose who 


and secondary schools of this country. 
“Let's blame it all on someone else,” 
they have collectively said 

I would imagine that Coach Jerry 
Tarkanian of Fresno State University is 
salivating at the thought of the possibil- 
ities of this ruling. Tarkanian got in trou- 
ble coaching basketball at UNLV in the 
1980s when he tried to push student ath- 
letes without any regard for their intel- 
lectual stimulation. But according to the 
whiners in black society, that’s OK. 
College athletics is a way for these “oth- 
erwise underprivileged” students to get 
ahead. Excuse me, but the last time I 
checked the primary purpose for college 
was to get an education, not to act as a 
farm system for the NBA. 

Oh yes, the NBA does deserve 
some blame here. The NBA takes ath- 
letes straight out of high school and who 
leave college early, NBA team owners 
have no problem forking over millions 
of dollars to entice those students to 
leave school early while promoting a 
multi-million dollar “stay in school” 
public relations campaign. The NBA 
commissioner also tums a blind ear and 
eye to the problem of student athletes 
forgoing their educations for a big - 
bucks career as well as the problems 
those same athletes face when they 
wash out of the league or retire penni- 
less while lacking the education neces- 
sary to make a living after their six to ten 
year career in the league is completed. 

As long as the NBA allows young- 
sters to join the league before finishing 
their educational commitments, and as 
long as it allows children to enter the 
league directly out of high school, the 
NBA will be a contributing factor to the 
decline of the post-secondary educa- 
tional system for black youth in this 
country. 

Judge Buckwalter’s ruling against 
the NCAA's academic standards scores 
one more victory for the so-called black 
leadership in this country, who would 
rather continue a legacy of justifying 
Eain E ie 


to admit and who not to admit. 

Nope. Never mind that students of 
color will now be looked at in such a 
way that prospective employers will 
say, “Oh, you got in because of people 
whining.” Never mind that at all 

For years, cultural bias has been 
used as a crutch by so-called black lead- 
ers who insisted our “divergent culture” 
has been a reason for not excelling in 
mainstream business and academics. In 
their opinion, our problem has had noth- 
ing to do with the lack of foresight on 

ie part of instructors in the elementary 


demanding excellence. I suppose this 
makes it easier for them to sleep at 
night. 
As a parent, I expect these alleged 
black leaders would want me to thank 
them. Well, thank you for making my 
job as a parent harder. I now have to jus- 
tify to my school-age children why they 
have to work even harder to succeed, 
when a judge just told them and the rest 
of black America that they don't. And 
guess what... you just made my argu- 
ment shrink a bit in comparison to the 
law of the land. 


Duke Ellington 
and today’s music 


By Askia Muhammad 


re are two easily remembered 
clinches about Edward Kennedy 
Ellington, who was bom April 29, 1899. 
Duke Ellington's life and genius are 
“beyond category” and “Ellington is 
forever.” Both speak volumes about his 
influence, his impact, his importance. 

Duke Ellington is one of the most 
prolific of all American composers, not 
just jazz composers, not just black com- 
posers, all composers. He has written 
more than 2,000 compositions, from the 
sacred to the profane, which have been 
performed by tens of thousands of 
artists, literally millions of times. 

Duke wrote his first suite in 1924, 
for a revue called Chocolate Kiddies 
that enjoyed a two-year stage-run in 
Germany. His career spanned the next 
50 years, until his death in 1974. 

His impact beyond the stage is 
monumental. He personified elegance 
and class, dignity and, yes, royalty. A 
“duke” is the highest ranking English 
royal peer, yielding only to a prince of 
the sovereign’s “blood” or to an arch- 
bishop. 

“Duke” is a fitting sobriquet for 
Ellington, who reigns above all other 
jazz geniuses and legends, even William 
“Count” Basie, and Earl “Fatha” Hines. 

His appearance and presence on the 
musical scene in the 1930s and 1940s, 
was like the immortal address to the 
League of Nations by Ethiopian 
Emperor Haile Selassie L in 1935. Black 
people in America — especially intellec- 
tuals — walked taller when Tafari 
Makonnen, the grandnephew of 
Emperor Menelik II, whose titles 
included “Conquering Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah,” “Elect of God,” and “King of 
Kings,” spoke to that world body. 

People all over the world still walk 
taller-albeit with a sophisticated swing- 


as a result of Duke Ellington’s contribu- 
tions to music and culture. Indeed, 
among the songs in the Ellington song 
book is a 1941 recording of “Menelik 
the Lion of Judah,” with Duke on piano, 
along with Rex Stewart and his orches- 
tra, 

Alto saxophonist Fred Foss, who is 
too young to have played with Duke, 
but who has performed with many of 
the alumni of the Ellington orchestra 
told me that one of Ellington's gifts to 
society is the intellectual impact of his 
work as the first jazz artist to compose 
music for a big band brilliant pianist and 
performer in his own right, Ellington 
often said, however, that the orchestra 
was his “instrument,” just as he said 
music was his “mistress.” 

And while there are many similari- 
ties in the way the society looks at con- 
temporary black music with the pigeon- 
hole Ellington’s music was first stuffed 
into, it is there that the similarities end. 

In his Cotton Club days, Ellington's 
music was referred to as “jungle music,” 
and that was part of the attraction to 
adventurous whites — to go “Uptown” to 
Harlem to catch some jazz - then 
thought of as the “primitive” music of 
the blacks. But unlike today’s superstars 
of black music — some of whom are 
linked to the murders of their rivals, to 
the beatings of record company execu- 
tives or to other violent crimes in order 


who themselves are victims of assassi- 
nation, 

His arenas were the same as they 
are today - the stage and the radio. But 
the image of Ellington's “Sophisticated 
Lady,” stands in sharp contrast to the 
degrading, and misogynist, something- 
for-nothing, mentality that is all-too- 
often present not just in today’s black 
music, but in the entire culture that sur- 
rounds it. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 7 


PLAINFIELD — The YWCA and the 
New Jersey Association of Women 
Business Owners (NJAWBO) will offer 
a workshop on business ownership to 
low-income women at the United 
National Bank Community Education 
Center beginning at 9 a.m. (908) 756- 
7612. 


TUESDAY, MAY 11 


NEW YORK — The New York State 
Society of CPA's Cooperation with 
Financial Media Committee will hold a 
seminar on reading and understanding 
financial statements at their offices 
beginning at 8:30 a.m. (212) 719- 
8405, 


TRENTON — The U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration will conduct a 
seminar on financial and technical 
assistance for small business Two 
Gateway Center beginning at 4 p.m. 
(973) 645-2434. 


al 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 12 


JAMESBURG — The New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce wili host a 
state chamber breakfast with state 
treasure James DiEleuterio at the 
Forsgate Country Club beginning at 8 
a.m. (609) 989-7888. 


MONDAY, MAY 17 


NEWARK - The Regional Business 
Partnership will hold its 11th Annual 
Awards Breakfast at the Newark Cio 
beginning at 8 a.m. (973) 522-0099, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 


UNION - The Union County Economic 
Development Corporation presents its 
Seventh Annual Networking Crui 
Call (908) 527-1126 for time and loc: 
tion. 


THURSDAY, MAY 27 


NEW YORK — The Minority Business 
Enterprise Legal Defense & Education 
Fund will hold a seminar on “Small 
Disadvantaged Business Certification 
& Eligibility” Call 1-800-357-8369. for 
location 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 


TEANECK — The Port Authority of 
New Jersey and New York and The 
New York/New Jersey Minority Pur- 
chasing Council presents 1999 Mar- 
keting & Business Expo at the Marriott 
at Glenpointe Hotel. Call (212) 582- 
2334 for time. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 10 


QUEENS, NY —The Port Authority of 
New York & New dersey and Queens 
Air Service’ Development Office pre- 
sents, the 17th Annual Aviation Net- 
working Conference at the Crowne 
Plaza at LaGuardia Airport. Call (718) 
244-6852. 


Jim Florio awards $99,000 
housing grant to Paterson 


TRENTON - - Jim Florio, the 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of New York and former New Jer- 
sey governor, announced that the bank 
has awarded a $99,000 housing grant to 
INCM for Housing, Inc. to fund li 
affordable housing units in Paterson in 
partnership with a minority-owned 


ni 

The $99,000 grant will be used to 
help renovate a partially vacant four- 
story, L1 unit apartment building into a 
cooperative for very low — and low- 
income families. The goal of this con- 
version from rental to cooperative own- 
ership is to enhance community stability 
and provide an ownership opportunity 
for very-low income households. 

The application for the funds was 
submitted by City National Bank of 
New Jersey, a minority-owned and oper- 
ated bank whose locations include 
Newark and Paterson. 

INCM's initiative is a great exam 
ple of how a community organization 
and community-oriented financial insti- 
tution can work together to improve the 
lives of those we both proudly serve,” 
said Louis Prezeau, president and Chief 
Operating Officer of City National 

‘CNB stands committed to partici- 
pate in the efforts which promote the 
revitalization and stabilization of com- 


NJ launc 


[ON — Corporate execu- 

tives, relocation consultants and entre- 

preneurs around the world considering 
as a business venue ci 

ss a vast bank of decision-erit- 

cal information about the state with a 

few points and clicks of a mouse. 

Recently, Gualberto “Gil” Medina, 

ecutive Officer and Secretary 
of the New Jersey Commerce & Eco- 
nomic Growth Commission, unveiled 
the New Jersey Business Resource 
nter, a comprehensive Web-based 
information resource about New Jersey 
that can be accessed by connecting to 
www.njbre.org. The new Web site was 
introduced at NJ Commerce's regular 
board of directors meeting. 
he New Jersey Business 
Resource Center has enabled us to 
increase the velocity of our marketing 
efforts,” Secretary Medina said 

“The faster we furnish the right 
information about New Jersey to the 
business community. the faster they 
will see that New Jersey has exactly the 
feiifures they need, offering an unparal- 
leled environment in which to do busi- 
ness. 

The New Jersey Business Resource 
Center is the first “open” state econom- 
ic development Web site in the nation 
that does not require the user to register 


Former Gov. Florio, Chairman, Federal 


Home Loan Bank Femi Ayodeji, Chair- 


man, INCAA For Housing, Inc. Arnez Crockett, Executive Di = INCCA For 


Sr. VP, City National Bank. 
munities, especially in areas like Pater- 
son, where we recently expanded our 
operations.” 

Florio said the Home Loan Bank “is 
proud to play a part in the affordable 
housing initiative to help make the lives 
of people better and our communities 
stronger.” 

‘The residents will be responsible for 
the financial and physical management 
of the building. The Urban Home- 


Housing Inc. Vera McCants, President, VMG Management Corp. Stanley Weeks, 


Steading 


Assistance Board will provide 
ffaining to the residents which covers 


ing, build- 
ing maintenance ecision making 
and pooh solving and organizational 
strate 

fF Additional financing for the 
$502,000 project include the City of 
Paterson HOME funds, and the New 
Jersey Department» of Community 
Affairs. 


es business Website 


or fill-out complex q 
access the site’s content 

When connected to the site, the 
user can immediately access hundreds 
of charts on over 60 subjects 

Data on the state’s population, area 
and income are readily available, for 
instance, including industry profiles, 
business incentives and financing, tax 
data, international business ‘and moje 
Moreover, many of the charts can be 
printed or downloaded for use in popu- 
lar word processing and- spreadsheet 
software packages. 

“Although the NJBRC is an ‘open’ 
site that can be accessed by 
anywhere in the world, we envision the 
primary beneficiaries of its specialized 
content to be economic development 
analysts, chief financial officers, corpog 
rate relocation consultants and business 
owners looking at New Jersey as bu 
ness venue,” Secretary Medina added 

The New Jersey Business Resource 
Center provides easy access to informa= 
tion on state business programs, includ- 
ing targeted employee hiring .incen: 
tives, relocation and ta 

information on 
multi-million dollar 


stionnaires to 


anyone, 


fi 
grams is also available throughjthe 


ancing 


ond 
irect 


site, The user can learn about 
financing, community lending 
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foans, like those offered by the New 
Jersey Economic Development 
Authority; loan guarantees, long-term 
fixed asset loans, low-interest fixed 
assets. and even statewide loan pools 
for businesses 

NJ Commerce coordina 
swith government and private 
ic development resources to provide a 
“broad range of technical, financial and 
other assistance services to the busi- 
ness communit 

Th 


es efforts 


Jersey Busines: 
Resource Center is part of the state's 
multifaceted mission to communicate 
to the world that New Jersey is a pre- 
mier business address and the best 
place to live! work! vacation and pros- 


er. 
In addition to the New Jersey Busi- 
ness Resource Center, business people 
can learn about the New Jersey Com- 
merce & Economic Growth Commis- 
sion by connecting to 
Wavw.statean).us/commerce, 
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Financial 
planning and 
exercise 


In my last two columns, I pointed out that maintaining your physical 
health is one of the most important things you can do to enhance your finan- 
cial health. When you minimize your medical expenses, you can increase the 
amount of money that you invest. The response to these columns has been 
very positive, and several people asked me about exercise. I therefore discuss 
the importance of exercise this week. 
am a strong believer in intense exercise. Over the last five years I have spent 
a great deal of time cross training for triathlons, duathlons and tennis tournaments. 
Thad so much fun cross traini iking and swimming I decided to figure out a 
way I can cross train using other sports. I therefore devised the “Running Equiva- 
lent (RE) System”. In this system I use running 1 mile as the base. In other words, 
running 1 mile I assigned RE ratings to numerous other sports based on 
how I feel they compare to running, 

These assignments are not scientifically based and depend on how intensely 
you train, but they are good guidelines. However, if you are interested in devel- 
oping more accurate RE’s you should compare different activities based on 
the number of calories burned. For example, if you burn 200 calories to run a 
certain distance and bike a different distance then you should determine the 
RE conversion based on this ratio. Everyone who has tried the RE System has 
found that it makes exercise a lot more fun. Because exerci ing the RE 
system is much more fun people who use this system exercise that much 
ach of you to try this system and try to average 7 to 14 RE.'s 
ess, everyone is different so remember to contact your physician 
before beginni xercise program. 

I have listed below my personal “R.E. Conversion Table.” Remember these 
conversions may not apply to you. However, feel free to use these as guidelines in 


Dale Caldwell 


your own exercise program. 


R.E. CONVERSION TABLE 
1 Running Equivalent = 1R.E. = Running 1 Mile 


10 Minutes of Running (Average Man) = 1 R.E. 

42 Minutes of Running (Average Woman) = 1R.E. 
ing .25 Miles = 1 R.E. 

15 Minutes of Swimming = 1 

Biking 4 Miles = 

15 Minutes of Basketa = = iRE 

30 Minutes of Walking 

20 Minutes of Aerobic: IR 

20 Minutes of Toning/ Tegntiting = =IRE 

30 Minutes of Skiing = 1 RI 

30 Minutes of Canoeing = TRE 

30 Minutes of Roller Blading = 1 RE 

30 Minutes of Ice Skating = 1 RE 

30 Minutes of Volleyball = 1 RE 

9 Holes of Golf (No Cart) = 1 RE 

18 Holes of Golf (With a Cart) = 1 RE 

30 Minutes of Touch Football =1 RE 

20 Minutes of Racquetball (Squash) = 1 RE 

40 Minutes of Baseball (Softball) = 1 RE 

20 Minutes of Soccer = 1 


R.E. 


You should set a weekly and total R.E. goal for 1999. Record how many R-E.’s 
you complete each day in 1999. At the end of the year review your R.E. record 
sheet to determine how you can improve on your exercise program in 2000. 

By using the RE Conversion Table you will be able to improve your 
health through exercise. Exercising is an excellent way to stay healthy and 
avoid costly medical bills. By minimizing these bills you will have more 
money to achieve your financial planning goals 
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Religion 
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RELIGION 
CALENDAR 


THURSDAY, MAY 6 


NEWARK — Newark Symphony 
Hall presents David E. Talbert's 
Gospel Musical “Mr. Right Now” 
beginning at 8 p.m. (973) 643-8009. 


NEW YORK — The Beacon Theater 
presents the gospel musical “Lord, 
Why Do I Keep Choosing The 
Wrong Man” beginning at 8 p.m. 
(212) 496-7070 


SUNDAY, MAY 16 


NEWARK — The African Globe Arts 
& Entertainment in association with 
Newark Symphony Hall presents a 
gospel showcase concert beginning 
at 6 p.m. (973) 624-1584 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19 


PATERSON — New Christian 
Tabernacle Church Family will host 
a mortgage burning program at 
New Christian Tabernacle Church 
of God in Christ beginning at 4:30 
p.m. 


Life after 
drug 
addiction 


PLAINFIELD — The First 
Park Baptist Church, 315 West 7th 
St, Plainfield, will host the 
women’s team of Teen Challenge 
Philadelphia during the 11 a.m. se 
vice Sunday, May 16, 1999. The 
women will share dramatic stories 
of how their lives were transformed 
by accepting salvation through 
Jesus Christ. 

We invite Central New Jersey 
residents to bring daughters, sisters 
and older women who need to hear 
this healing me: said Pastor 
Allan Jackson 
the moving testimonies presented 
by Teen Challenge men’s team at 


testimonies of changed lives by the 
women’s team provides opportuni- 
i sion of ways 


on the foundations for recovery and 
rehabilitation established by the 
Pennsylvania-based Teen Chal- 
lenge organization.” 

Hosting Teen Challenge testi- 
monial teams is an example of how 
the Word of God is taught in practi- 
cal and creative ways at First Park 
Baptist. Members are equipped to 
fulfill the Great Commission and 
multi-ethnic mandate through on- 
the job training. For more informa- 
tion about Teen Challenge and First 
Park Baptist ministries of evange- 


‘Mr. Right Now’ comes to Newark 


NEW YORK — Award-winning 
playwrightdirector David E. Talbert’s 
“Mr. Right Now,” national tour comes 
to the Newark Symphony Hall in 
Newark, New Jersey on Thursday, 
May 6 at 8:00 p.m. The musical stage 
play stars television and film actor 
Lawrence Hilton-Jacobs e gospel 

She: 


M Right 
Now” features a dynamic cast with 
show stopping gospel and R&B per- 
formances. It tells the story of Angel 
Jackson, a successful single career 
woman looking for Mr. Right and 
along the way she finds herself in a 
series of bad relationships because she 
has settled for Mr. Right Now. 
Lawrence Hilton-Jacobs has been 
working as an actor since he was 14. 
In 1979 he starred in the Broadway 
production of “I Love My Wife,” as 
well as the Los Angeles productions 
of “Ceremonies in Dark Old Men, 
The Mighty Gents” among others. He 
recently gained critical acclaim for his 
portrayal of Joseph Jackson in the 
ABC-TV’s mini series The Jacksons: 
An American Dream. Television 
viewers also remember him as Larry 
in the hit comedy series “Welcome 
Back Kotter. His numerous film and 
eosin credits include “Cooley 
Diagnosis Murder,” “Moesha 
A MaR to uate er 
Karen Clark-Sheard is the gospel 
va of the 90's Her solo album 
Finally Karen” has eight Stellar 
Award nominations and she was the 
recipient of the 1998 Our Lady Of 
Soul Awar 
As a member of the renowned 
Clark Sisters, she helped take gospel 
music into a new era. Their first 


(Lto R; 
the national tour of David E. Talbeı 
forever with the crossover hit “You 
Brought the Sunshine” and with her 
sisters she has gamered three Gram- 
my nominations, two Gospel Music 
Workshop of America Excellence 
Awards, an NAACP Award, a Stellar 
Award and a Dove Award. 

David E. Talbert curently the 
most produced playwright in Ameri- 
can Theatre having written, directed 
and produced seven national stage 
plays in seven years. “Mr. Right 
Now” premiered in 1998 as his 7th’ 
play. Since 1991 his plays “Tellin * it 
Like it “Tiz, Lawd Ha’ Mercy,” 
“What Goes Around Comes 
Around,” “He Say, She Say, But What 
Does God Say?” “A Fool and His 
Money,” and “Talk Show Live” have 
been seen by nearly 1.5 million 
Africa ieri 


album changed y gospel 
M j 


By Yolanda Young 


(NNPA) — Growing up I was a 
soloist in the St. Peter Baptist Church 
Youth Choir. When the youth choir 
sang, the ladies in the pews would stand 
on their feet, wave their hands, shout 
Hallelujah, and sometimes they'd even 
catch the Holy Ghost and shout. The 
men, meanwhile, leaned their heads for- 
ward and back, occasionally saying, 
“sing that, say that.” 

It was sometime early in high 
school, when my friend, Rose, heard 
our choir and delivered to me the crush- 
ing revelation that neither our choir nor 
I could sing. She explained that the 


choir was perpetually off L and that 
my voice cracked when I vied hit the 
high notes. 


Tasked my mother what "| church 
hoped to gain by convincing their youth 
that they could do something they clear- 
ly could not. Momma responded that 
there was no deception involved,’ that 
the church was rejoicing at our effort 
and the potential we showed. It seemed, 
she said, that the more we believed we 
could sing, the better we sounded. 

Her words came back to me recent- 
ly as I sat perched on my stationary 
bike, sweating and spinning steadily 
while distracting myself with “People 
Magazine's 25 Years Anniversary 


* COMPLETE PHYSICAL EXAM 
* BLOOD LAB WORK. 


HACKENSACK, NJ 


IF YOU HAVE HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, ARE 18 YEARS CR OLDER. AND 

QUALIFY, YOU CAN PARTICIPATE IN A CLINICAL RESI \RCH STUDY OF AN 

INVESTIGATIONAL MEDICATION FOR HIGH BI OOt PRESSURE. PERSONS OF 
ALL ETHNIC BACKGROUNDS ARE ENCOURAGED TO PARTICIPATE. 
QUALIFIED PARTICIPANTS WILL RECEIVE FREE STUDY RELATED: 


CALL 
ADVANCED BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


+ EARN UP TO $400.00 
+ ECG i 
ADVANCED 
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Lawrence ilisaalacobs and Kesha Ealy are currently starring in 
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Mr. Right Now! 


Karen Clark-Sheard 


Issue.” Irving “Ma Johnson was 
featured along with his wife and three 
children in the magazine's Profiles in 
Courage section 

1 stared down at a strong, healthy 
and happy “Magic” who sat next to his 
beautiful wife and dumpy-looking kids. 

J saw in Magic's eyes the same deter- 
mined spirit he’d shown us almost 10 
year§ ago when he announced he was 
infected with the HIV virus that causes 
AIDS\ He announced to the world that 
although he'd contracted the virus to a 
deadly Wisease, he was not going to die 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


(NNPA) — Someone once said, 
“The unexamined life is not worth liv- 
ing.” Honestly evaluating your life, are 
you satisfied and happy? Or, do you feel 
there is more you could do, be, or have 
that would make your life worthwhile 
and fulfilling? 

There is nothing wrong with feel- 
ing dissatisfied with your lot in life. If 
you have not reached or even begun to 
actualize your innate gifts and potential, 
it is quite natural to be frustrated and 
dissatisfied. The disaffection and gnaw- 
ing sense of frustration you feel is what 
I call divine discontent. It is your soul's 
(your higher self’s) way of motivating 
you to be more, to entertain the possi- 
bilities and expand your horizons. It has 
nothing to do with past failures or not 
getting what you want out of life. 

Essentially your frustration is due to 
you not being your truest and fullest 
self. 

Remember, we are self-actualizing 
human beings. Fulfilling our potenti 
far more important than merely making 
a living. Your discontent is your higher 
consciousness’ way of getting your 
attention, just as pain is a signal that 
something is wrong. It makes sense that 
if we are created with a specific purpose 
and plan that the Creator would com- 
municate with us to tell when we're off 
track or not in harmony with the divine 
plan for our lives. 

Success is our birthright. Each of us 
was marvelously equipped at birth to 
handle the vicissitudes of life. All we 
lack are the experiences, the ups and 
downs needed to test our resolve, 
strengthen our mental muscles and chal- 
lenge us to reach our fullest potential. 
Life is lived from the inside out. We 
were encoded at birth with gifts, talents, 


Divine Discontent 


aptitudes and proclivities (some more 
latent than others), waiting to be mined 
and expressed. Our dissatisfaction is our 

f’s subtle way of prompting us 
to get on track, on purpose. It may be 
something as simple as changing jobs or 
as monumental as transforming our- 
selves from the inside out. 

But, if when you evaluate your life, 
you are not satisfied with what you see, 
Step back and look at the choices you 
have made over the years. Look at the 
people you associate with, examine 
your belief system, your self-image and 
what you think is possible for you. 

Racism is a given. So are all the 
other “isms” that plague our culture. 
They are factors, but so are gravity, 
atmospheric and environmental con- 
straints, conditions we deal with and 
navigate every day. Too many of our 
people persevered, overcame and suc- 
ceeded despite the virulent and imper- 
ceptible oppression that are the hall- 
mark of American culture, to use racism 
as an excuse. God is bigger than big- 
otry! MAAT supersedes bigotry and 
ignorance. 

Your discontent is urging you to tap 
into your inner resources, including 
your wisdom and intuition to forge a 
way out of nowhere. 

We are responsible for the quality 
of our lives. We were not meant to be 
passive victims or vicarious observers 
of life! So, it is only natural that with all 
this genius in our genes, our higher 
selves would be disappointed at the 
choices we have made, which have 
allowed our talents to atrophy. It is spir- 
it's way of waking us up, shaking us 
gently at first, then more persistently 
when we refuse to act on our dissatis- 
faction. The only cure is to actualize 
our limitless genetic potential and possi- 
bilities. 


I remember shaking my head think- 
ing sadly, “Wow, Magic, you are going 
to die. You are rich and strong, but 
you'll be lucky if you make it to the end 
of the century able to suck juice from a 
straw.” I'm certain that everyone else 
was thinking exactly as I was. His doc- 
tors may have given him some encours 
agement, but in 1991, years. before 
cocktail inhibitors and trial vaccines, the 
outlook was bleak. The fact was people 
with the virus eventually got AIDS and 
died. 

What made Magic believe that he 
could survive AIDS? Was it the money 
and the fame? Rock Hudson had 
money, and Arthur Ashe had fame. 


Johnson’s faith keeps him alive 


They both died. Magic Johnson lived 

because he believed that he would. 

Magic has said that his faith comes 
from his belief in Jesus Christ, which 
was instilled in him by his mother. 
Magic confirmed what we suspected 
was true...what we are taught as chil- 
dren will shape what we becomeyMagic 
didn’t wake up one day and out of the 
blue think that he could beat death. It 
started with his mother telling him that 
he could do whatever he put his mind to. 
He could smile the brightest, jump the 
highest, love the hardest, and yes — that 
he could sing. 

Who taught you to believe? E-mail 
me at yolanda_young@ yahoo.com. 


Bank on 
your own terms! 


If you want it your way, here’s the certificate of deposit that gives it to you. It’s 
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You Can Beat Skin Cancer With Early Detection 0 
Of the nearly one million Americans % 
who are diagnosed each year with skin 
cancer, more than 40,000 will have | 
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HeartBeat 


Cry News 7 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 5 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 

Johnson Medical Center will hold a 

support group for women who are 

breastfeeding at the hospital's 

board room beginning at (732) 937- 
820. 


MONTCLAIR — The Eastern 
School of Acupuncture and 
Traditional Medicine will hold an 
open house of its facility beginning 
at 7 p.m. (973) 746-8717. 


ELIZABETH — Elizabeth General 
Medical Center will offer free 
screenings for anxiety suffers 
beginning at 10 a.m. 


i THURSDAY, MAY 6 


MONTGOMERY — The Carrier 
Foundation will hold a discussion on 
Ir | Cognitive Enhancement in 
t. | Alzheimer’s Disease and Therapies 
{i | at the Atkinson Amphitheater begin- 
! ning at 12 p.m. (908) 281-1461 


FRIDAY, MAY 7 


|" | NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
| | Johnson Medical Center will hold a 
+ | support group for those suffering 
|<] Hepatitis C at the hospital's board 
ta] room beginning at 7:30 p.m. (732) 
{1 937-8820. 
j 

i 


MONDAY, MAY 10 


NEW YORK — The Lindesmith 
|- | Center presents a discussion the 
| drug market in the New York/New 
|v] Jersey area at the Open Society 
+] Institute beginning at 4 p.m. (212) 
1- | 548-0695. 


k WEDNESDAY, MAY 12 


JERSEY CITY — Jersey City 
Medical Center will offer a support 
group for newly diagnosed breast 
cancer patients beginning at 6 p.m. 
(201) 915-2273 


FRIDAY, MAY 14 


NEWARK — The University 
Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey (UMDNJ)will hold a day long 
forum on educating health profes- 
sionals for culturally competent care 
beginning at 8 a.m. (973) 972-4267. 


NEWARK BE 


Free support group embraces 
individuals living with HIV/AIDS 


FLORHAM PARK — For indi- 
viduals who are HIV positive and 
living in the suburbs, there is finally 
a place to turn for support, informa- 
tion and a connection with others. 

Jewish Family Service of 
MetroWest and Family Connections 
run a bi-weekly support group for 
adults infected with HIV/AIDS who 
are in stable health and looking to get 
on with the rest of their lives. 

The group, which meets 
Tuesdays, 7:30 p m; to 9:00 p.m., is 


American diet: 
puts minorities 
at high risk 
for diseases 


WASHINGTON — The U $ 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans may 
contribute to the disproportionate toll of 
certain diseases amohg racial minorities 
reports a study to be released this week 
in the April issue of the Journal of the 
National Medical Association (INMA). 

The study's authors found that 
minorities have higher rates of hyper- 
tension, diabetes, prostate cancer, and 
obesity than Caucasians and that feder- 
al food policy doesn’t promote diets 
low enough in fat and rich enough in 
plant products to help reduce thei risk 
of these conditions. 


g ase the risk 
of disease in all Americans, but take a 
disproportionate toll among minori- 
ties,” says Milton Mills, African- 
American physician. 

In conjunction with the stud 
publication, PCRM has launched a 
campaign urging the federal govern- 
ment to modify its guidelines to better 
meet the needs of all American 

“The guidelines should encour 
those who wish to lower their risk of 
disease to reduce or eliminate their con- 
sumption of meat, dairy, and other fatty 
foods and increase their use of vegeta 
bles, fruits, whole 
.” says Barnard, PCR 


Start your family 
with our family 


currently accepting new members. 
Participation in the group is free. 
“The individuals who have been 
participating in the HIV Support 
Group have been able to greatly 
reduce their sense of isolation,” said 
Howard Cutler, Licensed Certified 
Social Worker and Coordinator of 
HIV/AIDS Services for JFS. 

“The group offers a relaxed Set- 
ting where members can talk openly 
about their social relationships, seti- 
al issues, work, medications, and get 

$ 
g 


Prostate 


By Marilyn Johnson Kondwani 


(NNPA) — Most men with prostate 
cancer live to enjoy a normal lifespan 
anda I h quality of life. Because every 
man i rent, each requires different 
Etien ind responds differently to the 
treatment. While the outcome of any 
treatment cannot be guaranteed, a brief 
description of the most common ones. 
their risks, and side effects. are listed 
below. Knowing them can help you 
work with your doctor to make the best 
decision to control your condition now 
and in the future. Once your doctor has 
diagnosed, graded, and staged your çon- 
dition, and if the “watch and wait treat- 
ment” is not an option for you, here/are 
the treatments they will most likely pre- 
sent to you. 

The Radical Prostatectomy: ‘This 
operation removes the entire prostate 
gland and some surrounding tissue, Itis 
used most often if the cancer hasinöt 
spread outside of the gland. This opera- 
tion is performed while the man is under 
general anesthesia (asleep and totally 
unconscious) or under epidural anesthe- 
sia (the same type of anesthesia given to 
women to numb the lower half of the 
body during childbirth.) The operation 
can last from one and a half to four 
hours depending upon the type of 
surgery and how much of the surround 
ing tissue must be removed. 

Radiation Therapy: Radiation ther- 
apy uses high-energy rays to kill ancer 
cells. It is sometimes used to treat can- 


TH ISRAEL MEDICAL CENTER 


i 


to know other people dealing with 
the challenges of living with HIV. 
Talking and sharing’ with others in 
the same situation is so important 
because it validates ones feelings and 
the burden of feeling 


removes 


The HIV Support Group also 
provides information about disability 
and health benefits, prescription cov- 
erage, and medications 

The group will help individuals 
consider the impact of work or 


school on their identity, social rela- 
tionships, and daily stress, and give 
them the opportunity to explore if 
and how their values may have 
changed due to the HIV/AIDS and 
what direction feels right for them. 

The HIV Support Group is fund- 

by the United Way of 
Millburn/Short Hills. 

For more information about the 
HIV/AIDS Support Group, please 
call Howard Cutle at, (973) 740- 
1233. 


cancer treatment 


cers that are confined to the prostate 
gland or has spread to nearby tissue. In 
the advanced stages radiation. may be 
used to reduce the size of the tumors and 
to provide relief from present and future 
symptoms. Radiation usually elimi- 
nates the need ry. However, 
men who do not have a good response 
to radiation therapy may still have 
surgery ata later time 

Hormonal Therapy: A variety of 
hormonal treatments are used when 
prostate cancer has mestatastized 
(spread to other parts of the body) or has 
returned after treatment. The goal of 
hormone therapy is to lower levels of 
the male hormone androgens, of which 
the most common is. testosterone 
Androgens are mainly produced in the 
testi¢les and cause prostate cancer cells 
to grow. Lowering the level of andro- 


for su 


gens can shrink cancer cells and make 
them grow more slowly. The treatment 
methods can range from taking hor- 
mone pills and injections of hormones 
to surgical removal of the testicles or a 
combination of any or all of the above. 
Chemotherapy: Chemotherapy is 
used for patients whose cancer has 
spread outside of the prostate gland and 
for those who have no success with hor- 
monal therapy. Chemotherapy has 
shown only limited success in treating 
advanced stages of the disease, howev- 
er, it may slow tumor growth and reduce 


pain 

Chemotherapy has not been found 
to be effective in early stages of prostate 
cancer. Chemotherapy anti-cancer 
drugs are injected into a vein, muscle, or 
taken by mouth at a doctor's office, out- 
patient clinic or sometimes even at 
home. Chemotherapy kills cancer cells, 
but it can also damage some normal 
cells. Because chemotherapy requires 
very careful maintenance, sometimes a 
hospital stay will be required to monitor 
the dosage of the ius and to help deal 
with any side effe 

A of Bain: Bain,is ans of 
the most common in the advanced 
stages of prostate cancer. You should 
feel free to tell your doctor about any 
pain you may be experiencing. 
Relieving pain and other symptoms can 
improve your quality of life. Some stud- 
ies have shown that cancer patients who 
receive treatment for pain may live 
than those who do not 


long 


Mother’s Day 
mammograms 


CAMP HILL, Pa. — From MTV to 
Revlon model to actr 
Fuentes is 

now a house- 

hold name 

with viewers 

across the 

world. The 

first crossover 

VJ to appear 

on both the 

Spanish lan- 


guag 

Latino and the Daisy Ft 

original MTV, 

Fuentes has co-hosted several pro- 

grams on the cable music network 

(including One on One with 

Michael Jordan and Fashionably 

Loud and has been a host on MTV 

Internacional and MTV Latino, as 
r'V’s House of 


ntes 


Daisy, whose mother is a breast 
cancer survivor, is an advocate of 
wo ealth. She enjoys promot- 
py posicve, healthy messages, espe- 
aly among the Hispanic communi- 

Daisy is currently involved with 
Mother's Day Mammograms, a pro- 
gram that connects uninsured 
women who, cannot afford regular 
mammograms with free screenings 
at local hospitals. 

While all women are at risk for 
breast cancer, ris. increases with age 
and among women who have a 
mother, daughter or sister with breast 
cancer, according to the American 
Cancer Society (ACS). 

With nearly 179,000 new cases 
in 1998, breast cancer is the most 
frequent non-kin malignancy diag- 
nosed in women in the United States, 
according to the ACS 

In 1999, an estimated 44,000 
women will die of breast cancer 
nationwide. Breast cancer accounts 
for one out of every three cancer 
diagnoses in the United States. 

Beginning at age 20, all women 
should have a clinical breast exam 
every three years. After age 40, 
every woman should have a clinical 
breast exam every. year. Women 
should consult with their physician 
or healthcare provider on when to 
start getting mammograms. 


Affordable 
health 
coverage 


for your 
children 
that works 
as hard 
as you. 


Peace of Mind. That's what hardworking families like 
these get with NJ KidCare. NJ KidCare is quality health 
coverage for New Jersey's uninsured children. Based on 
your income, you may have to pay no monthly premium, 
Boake os $15 a worth he ne copay for some 


services), regardless of how many children you have in 
decor could dready 
1-800-701-0710 


your household. Be: 
NJD 
ai 
a part of the 
Muttlinguol operators available + TTY 1-800-701-0720 


J ANING A BABY IS ONE OF LIFE’S MOST JOYOUS EXPERIENCES. 


by comfortable surroundings. Our wide range of 
services includes the highest level Neonatal 
Intensive Care Unit for premature and critically ill 
infants, parent education programs, high risk 
obstetrics and much more. As part of the Saint 
Barnabas Health Care System, the Mother-Infant 
Pavilion at Newark Beth Israel participates in 
most insurance plans and managed care programs. 


The Mother-Infant Pavilion at Newark Beth 
Israel Medical Center is committed to providing 
you and your family with high quality and 
compassionate care. 


With 3,000 deliveries each year, the Mother- 
Infant Pavilion at Newark Beth Israel is 
designated as one of New Jersey’s leading centers 
for maternal and infant care. As an affiliate of the 
Saint Barnabas Health Care System, the state’s 
largest integrated health care delivery system, 

we are dedicated to the well-being of women and 
children throughout New Jersey. 


Eal, you gel to 
raas om anced 
the top healthcare 
providers, so your 
NJ KidCare network. CARE 
Affordable health coverage. Quality care. 
À 3 lf you or anyone you know has uninsired children ages 
For physician referral, tours or to receive a 18 or younger who could benefit rom this program, please call 
copy of our brochure, call 1-800-THE-BETH. 
Visit our website at www.saintbarnabas.com. 


Mother-Infant Pavilion 


m @ NEWARK BETH ISRAEL 
m a MEDICAL CENTER 


Check-ups / Well visits / Emergencies / Surgery / X-rays 


Whether your pregnancy is routine or high risk, Prescriptions / Vision / Dental services and so much more 


our highly skilled team of physicians, nurses and 
maternal health specialists is prepared to help you 
every step of the way. Our state-of-the-art t 
nology and medical expertise are complemented 
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Billboard 


‘THURSDAY, MAY 6 


NEWARK — Newark Symphony Hall 

resents evi! & Talbert gospel play 
Right Now” beginning at 8 p.m. 

era 624-1584. 


NEW YORK — The Beacon Theater 
presents the gospel play “Lord, Why 
do I Keep Choosing The Wrong Man” 
beginning at 8 p.m. (212) 496-7070 


FRIDAY, MAY 7 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
ater presents Diane Schuur and the 
Duke Ellington Orchestra beginning at 
8 p.m. (732) 246-7469. 


NEWARK — The African Globe Arts & 
Entertainment in association with 
Newark Symphony Hall presents an 
R&B showcase at the African Globe 
Theater inside Newark Symphony hall 
beginning at 8 p.m. (973) 624-1584. 


NEW YORK — New Federal Theater 
presents the story of actress Rose 
McClendon in “Rose MoClendon: 
Harlem's Gift to Broadway” at the 
Abrons Arts Center beginning at 7:30 
p.m. (212) 279-4200. 


SATURDAY, MAY 8 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts (NJPAC) presents the 
Dance Theater of Harlem beginning at 
8 p.m. 1-(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


‘SUNDAY, MAY 9 


WAY — The Arts Guild of Rah- 
way presents The Jazz ‘99 Series fea- 
turing The Bob Van Wyk Quintet 
beginning at 2 p.m. (732) 499-8226. 


NEWARK — The African Globe Arts & 
Entertainment in association with 
Newark Symphony Hall presents 
“Fashion Show: Tour 2000” at the 
African Globe Theater located inside 
Newark Symphony Hall beginning at 3 
p-m. (973) 624-1584. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) presents 
the Lincoln Center Jazz Orchestra 
with Wynton Marsalis beginning at 
7:30 p.m. 1-(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


‘SATURDAY, MAY 15 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
ater presents the American Repertory 
Ballet Co. production of “An American 
Cinderella” beginning at 7 p.m. (732) 
246-7469, 


SUNDAY, MAY 16 


BELVIDERE — Four Sisters Winery at 
Matarazo Farms presents Spring Frol- 
ic Fashion Show beginning at 1 p.m. 
(908) 475-3671 


NEWARK —The African Globe Arts & 
Entertainment in association with 
Newark Symphony Hall presents a 
gospel showcase concert at the 
African Globe Theater located inside 
Newark Symphony Hall beginning at 6 
p.m. (973) 624-1584. 


THURSDAY, MAY 19 


NEW YORK — Jazz at Lincoln Center 
presents the: Lincoln Center Jazz 
Orchestra with Wynton Marsalis at the 
Alice Tully Hall located in Lincoln Cen- 
ter beginning at 8 pm. (212) 875- 
5599, 


FRIDAY, MAY 21 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State The- 
ater presents the Mark Morris Dance 

roup beginning at 8 p.m. (732) 246- 
7469, 


NEW YORK — Jazz at Lincoln Center 
resents jazz series for young pec 
titled “What is Hot” at the Apollo 
Theater beginning at 10:30 a.m. (212) 
875-5063. 


THURSDAY, MAY 27 


SHORT HILLS — The East Orange 
Golf Course presents jazz singer 

ie Jones beginning at 5:30 p.m. 
(973) 676-1075. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) presents 
the award-winning musical “Smokey 
Joe's Café" beginning at 7:30 p.m. 1- 
(888)-GO-NJPAC, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5 


NEWARK — The Fashion Dome pre- 
sents “The Dome After Dark” Interna- 
tional Fashion Show at the New Jer- 
sey Pertorming Arts Center (NJPAC) 
beginning at 7 p.m. (973) 242-0444. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 


NEW YORK — Shore Fire Media pre- 
sents comedian Ray Romano at 
Carnegie Hall beginning at 8 p.m. 
(212) 247-7800. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11 


NEW YORK — The Port Authority Cul- 

tural Department presents a ao 
dance party at the Austin J. 

Plaza at the World Trade cae 

beginning at 6 p.m. (212) 435-4170. 


NEW YORK — Black Enter- 
tainment Television (BET) will 
televise the premier edition of Girls 
Nite Out, a major musical perfor- 
mance event highlighting Arista 
recording artists Monica, Deborah 
Cox and Andrea Martin; Bad Boy 
Entertainment recording artist 
Faith Evans; and LaFace recording 
artist Shanice. 

On Thursday, March 11, an 
unprecedented concert event fea- 
turing these artists was taped live 
at the BET Soundstage Nightclub 
(West End Stage) on Disney’s Plea- 
sure Island in Orlando. The concert 
special will premiere on BET 
throughout the month of May and 

june 

“We are very excited about this 
incredible opportunity to present 
these ground-breaking female 
artists in this way,” said Lionel 


Poetic Justice 


The African Heritage Network (AHN) Prime-Time 
Presentations hosted by Ossie Davis and Ruby 
Dee presents the broadcast premiere of “Poetic 


Justice,” a relevant and moving romance, which 
will air during the month of May only on AHN- 
Prime. 


Janet Jackson (right) and the late Tupac Shakur 
star as Justice and Lucky, two young African 
Americans who are set against a 


“Girls Nite Out” to spotlight superstaliet to right) Faith Evans, Deborah 
Cox, Andera Martin, Shancie, and Monica. 


Ridenour, Senior Vice President, 
Black Music at Arista. “Not only is 
this a great chance for fans to see 
their favorite performers together, 
it's also a way to show the strong 
synergy that exists between the 
Arista, Bad Boy and LaFace family 
of artists.” 

Monica brings to the event an 
incredibly successful career for an 
artist so young. “The Boy Is Mine,” 
her Grammy-winning mega single 
with duet partner Brandy, spent 
13 weeks at the top of Billboard’s 
Hot 100 Singles chart. 

For many, one word defines the 
mixture of R&B music’s sensual 
nature and hip-hop’s urgency, and 
that word is Faith, also known as 
the First Lady of Bad Boy Enter- 
tainment. Her sophomore album, 
“Keep The Faith” (fueled by the hit 
singles “Love Like This” and “All 


Rhythm & Soul series 
celebrates the 70’s 


NEW YORK — The golden age of ‘70s 
soul — East Coast and West Coast stylings 
delivered with a club-sized portion of 
disco rhythm in the final mix, heats up on 
five newly-mas' volumes of the Rhythm 
& Soul series. he oe a division of Sony 
Music, has schedi all five releases for 
i 6th in-store date. 
hi 


Grooves by MFSB 
and Me and Mrs. 
i . Jones: The Best of 
oot Billy Paul), two col- 
pi lections from the vaults of 
Columbia Records (Love Songs 
by The Emotions and Go Awat Little Boy: 
The Sass & Soul of Marlena Shaw), and the 
long-awaited restoration of Eargasm by 
Johnnie Taylor, his 1976 Columbia album 
featuring the massive #1 pop and R&B 
ash “Disco Lady” (the first million-selling 
single ever certifiéd platinum by the RIAA). 
As in previous editions of the Rhythm & 
Soul series, the new compilations contain 
fan-friendly Billboard Soul Singles and 
Black Singles chart signatures and delve 
into the artists’ albums\and studio produc- 
tions with well-chosen 
lly. d 


of 
urban despair and loneliness as they struggle to 


by 


3 My 
respected eritics and jouralists. This latest 


batch, featuring such 
touchstones as the 
Emotions “Don't Ask 


Somebody's 
Gettin’ It” (featuring 
previously unreleased bonus versions of 
each), will surely satisfy the soul jor: of 
fans new and old. 

These latest releases follow up last 
November's two entries in the Rhythm & 


Soul series: Midnight Love & The Sexual 
Healing Sessions by Marvin Gaye, a double- 
CD chronicle of his final studio recordings 
for Columbia Records in 1982; and Gladys 
Knight & The Pips Live at the Roxy, a pre- 
viously unissued concert recorded in 1980. 


find love, hope and ultimately, personal transfor- 
mation. Poetic Justice is brought to you by Pepsi- 
Cola and airs on WWOR on May 9, 1999 at 8:00 
p.m; and 1:00 p.m. 


Rte. 280 & Martin L. King Dr. 
Across from Colonnade Towers in Newark 
In the parking lot -- under the BIG TOP Tent. 
THE MOST SOULFUL SHOW ON EARTH 
Tues-Fri 10:30 am* All seats $8.00 Sun. May 16 & 23, Noon Show 
* No 10:30 am Show Fri., May 14 All seats $18.50, kids $15.00 
4pm Show Thur. May 20, All Seats $16.50 Sat. May 15 & 22, Noon Show, & 

‘Tues. - Fri. 7:30 pm 4:30 & 8:00 pm Shows, & 
$17.50, $20.00, $30.00 Sun. May 16 & 23, 3:30 & 6:30 pm 
$15.00, $17.50, $27.50 $17.50, $20.00, $40.00 
Kids to 10 yrs. 
$15.00, $17.30, $37.50 


Kids/10 yrs 
1-800-316-7439 for GROUP DISCOUNT 


DEAETE 201-507-8900 


SPONSORED Ed g UPSCALE 
an 

BY: Magazine i” F 

ee » www.universoulcircus.com 


World 


The 1999 
Toyota 
Comedy 
Festival hits 
New York 


NEW YORK - The Toyota 
Comedy Festival presents its 
seventh season with its biggest 
program ever of comedy New 
York-style from Thursday, 
June 3 through Saturday, 
June 12. Sponsored by the 
Greater New York Toyota 
Dealers Association, the ten- 
day festival will feature a stel- 
lar lineup of classic, alterna- 
tive, and up and coming New 
York comics in classic NY set- 
tings. The festival's center- 
piece is the triumphant home- 
coming of Queens, NY native 
and “Everybody Loves Ray- 
mond” star Ray Romano for 
“An Evening with Ray 
Romano,” at Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday, June 9 

The menu of laughs offered 
by Festival producers Alan 
King, John Schreiber and 
George Wein offers comedy for 
every taste. From the quintes- 
sential Big Apple with of 
ABC’s “The View” star Joy 
Behar, to the off the wall bril- 
liance of Steven Wright, to the 
sharp wit of New York’s lead- 
ing TV comedy writers to the 
hip, undeniably New York 
humor of “Homicide” star 
Richard Belzer, Stand-Up god- 
dess Rita Rudner and New 
Yorker Magazine humorist 
Calvin Trillin, this year’s 
series of performances, inter- 
views and readings will amuse 
New Yorkers of all persua- 
sione 

Comedy Central will again 
be the Festival's official TV 
network sponsor, and Comedy 
Central stars including The 
Upright Citizens Brigade, The 
Daily Show’s Lewis Black,\Dr. 
Katz’s Todd Barry, and Pulp 
Comics’ Dave Attell will be 
spotlighted at Festival perfor- 
mances. 


s best loved animated 


characters headline “Disney’s 


It all began, and’ now contin- 
ues, with a mouse. 

‘After a decade in which ani- 
mated entertainment has been 
celebrated in feature-length films 
and television series, animation’s 
original form - cartoon shorts - is 
now coming into its own with the 
premiere of “Disney's Mickey 
ModE Works” from Walt Disney 
Television Animation 


ABC as part of the “Disney's One 
aturday Morning” lineup. 
“You could call this a series 70 


Mickey Mouseworks” 


years in the making,” said Charles fy 


Hirschhorn, president, Walt Dis- 
ney Television. “Mickey and his 
pals continue to delight and enter- 
tain fans all over the world — on 
film, in our theme parks, and on 
broadcast and cable television. 
And now in a television series fea- 
turing these beloved Disney char- 
acters in original, all-new shorts - 
the entertainment form in which 
they were created.” 

er the years, we've heard 
many pitches for TV series sta 
ring Mickey Mouse or other ani 
mated projects featuring Mickey 
and Minnie,” says Barry Blum- 
berg, executive vice president, 
Walt Disney Television Anima- 
tion, “However, none of them were 
right - not until Bobs and Tony 
came in to pitch ‘MouseWorks. “ 


Gannaway and Tony Craig, execu- 


ks.” The 


tive p of “Mickey 


writer-animator team had already established a 
successful track Tecord for ee Dishay oo 
hl: Em 


toon. 


h 
g! 


tw 
‘Ayeeivrcnting dautns ot Tha Lien Ries Tren 
& Pumbaa,” and executive producing the Emmy- 
winning “101 Dalmatians: The Series” for ABC and 
j syndication. Once greenlit, their idea of creating a 
contemporary series of cartoon shorts of varying 
lengths took them to the office of Roy E. Disney, 
vice chairman of the board, The Walt Disney Com- 
pany. Working closely with Roy Disney has 
d that authenticity, accuracy and that spe- 


eus 


it’s a comedic roller coaster ride when Mickey Mouse, Goofy and Donald 
“Bobs and Tony” are Roberts Duck get together in “Disney’s Mickey MouseWorks,” starting May 1. 
cial “Disney touch” are prevalent within each car- 


“Our mission is to create simple, funny, heart- 
felt cartoons,” said Gannaway. “Our core audience 
is obviously children, but Mickey and his pals have 
fans of all ages, so we're placing them in situations 
everyone can relate to, laugh at and laugh with.” 

Gannaway and Craig head the first full-time 
animation crew to produce original cartoon shorts 
starring Mickey Mouse since the 1950s. Born on 
November 18, 1928 with the premiere of “Steam- 
boat Willie,” Mickey Mouse has appeared in more 
than 120 cartoon shorts and featurettes to date. 


May 5 - May 11, 1999 
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Bring/mail ads to: 


. Fax legals to: 
144 North Avenue 908-753-1036 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 24 hours a day 
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Sea Crest Construction Corporation, a General 
Contractor, announces that we are submitting bid pro- 
posals for the General Construction For The Essex 
County Correctional Facility, Housing Units #1 - #4 
(Bid Package Numbers CF-5, CF-6, CF-7, and CF-8) 
to The Essex County Improvement Authority 


The project consists of four similarly designed correc- 
tional housing wings to be bid in the following 
sequence: CF-7 (Housing Unit #3) May 18, 1999 at 
10:00 A.M.; CF-8 (Housing Unit #4) May 19, 1999 at 
10:00 A.M.; CF-6 (Housing Unit #2) May 20, 1999; 
CF-5 (Housing Unit #1) May 21, 1999. The General 
Construction portion entails constructing foundation 
‘grade beams, a four (4) story reinforced / precast con- 
crete superstructure and appurtenant finish trades. 
The work does not include Plumbing, Electrical, 
Elevator, or Mechanical trades 


All interested subcontractors and/or material suppliers 
who are certified (by a certifying agency in Ne 
Jersey) as a bona fide Minority Business Enterprise 
(MBE) or Women Business Enterprise (WBE) by the 
State of New Jersey are invited to provide proposals to 
Sea Crest Construction for their specialty trades) on 
the above referenced project. Local Business 
Enterprises (LBE), which are defined as businesses 
conducting their business from within the City of 
Newark and/or Essex County area are also invited to 
provide bid proposals. 

If interested, please fax the name, address, personal 
contact, area of interest (trade specialty), and phone 
number of your firm to: Laura McFadden of Sea 
Crest at (516) 868-3943. Upon receipt of your fax, we 
shall contact your firm and provide further details. 


$83.57 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY 
OF NEWARK 


REQUEST FOR QUALIFICATIONS 
HUD SECTION 5(H) 
HOMEOWNERSHIP PLAN 


RFP #99-P1416/1 


The Housing Authority of the City of Newark is inter- 
‘ested in engaging a consulting firm(syagency(ies) to 
assist the Authority in development and implementing 
two (2) HUD Section 5(h) Homeownership Plans. The 
first plan is for NJ2-51, Mount Pleasant Village. This 
housing project consists of forty-two (42) townhouses 
located in the North Ward of Newark, New Jersey. It is 
composed of forty (40) 3 bedroom units and two (2) 2 
bedroom units and is currently 99% occupied. The 
second plan is for the new scattered site townhouses: 
the Authority intends to make available a “rent to own” 
program for the new townhouse sites currently under 
construction. 


The Housing Authority of the City of Newark is 
requesting a qualification package from consulting 
firms/agencies which demonstrates their knowledge of 
the HUD Section 5{h) Homeownership Program as 
well as a detailed description of all successful home- 
ownership program work it performed over the last five 
(6)/eats. Interested firms are also requested to pro- 
Ude their hourly fee structure. 


Closing date for submittal of qualifications is 
Wednesday, May 5, 1999 by 4:00pm. All packages 
must be clearly marked and returned in TRIPLICATE 
t0 the following: 


99-P1416/1, QUALIFICATION PACKAGE: SECTION 
5(h) HOMEOWNERSHIP PLAN 

Jose M, Martinez, Contracting Officer 

‘The Housing Authority of the City of Newark 

57 Sussex Avenue 

Newark, New Jersey 07103 

The qualifications submitted shall in no way be con- 
sidered as competitive bids or proposals; each shall 
be evaluated on its own individual merits. The Housing 
‘Authority of the City of Newark reserves the right to 
reject, accept, or request modification of a qualification 
package submitted in response to this request as well 
as the right to accept or reject any submissions on the 
basis of feasibility or suitability regarding the program. 


Selected consulting firms/agencies shall be invited to 
attend an informational conference at the Authority's 
main office located at 57 Sussex Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey 07103. The Housing Authority will discuss 
the scope of work and submission requirements at this 
conference 

Please contact Jose Martinez, Contracting Officer, at 
(973) 430-2356 with any questions regarding this 
request 


THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 
Re M 


ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
OFFICE OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATI 
SALARY $96,200 


JON 


| This is a senior management position reporting direct- 
Iy to the Commissioner of Education and responsible 
for the operations of the Office of Early Childhood 
| Education. The office will be responsible for the devel, 


‘opment, implementation and oversight of pol 


licy and 


programs that define the education of young ape 
in all school districts in the state. Additionally, the 


| office will focus on early childhood program: 
Abbott districts. The office will also coordinat 


statewide Whole School Reform programs and initia- 
tives. Requirements: Graduation from an accredited 
college with a Master's degree in Education or a relat- 
ed field; Doctorate desirable. Ten (10) years of profes- 


or administrative capacity. Strong 
standing issues related to early childhood 


public policy development, planning and research. 

ence with implementing age and developmen- 
tally appropriate programs in preschool programs 
~ 


written and oral communication skills and i experience 
with building collaborative relationships with groups 


and agencies. Applicants who do not meet all of 
stated requirements, but who believe they 


the 


| possess 
equivalent qualifications, are encouraged to submit 


ir 


forward resumes no later than May 14, "1809. 
Applications received after closing date may be con- 
sidered if position is not filled. 
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East Orange, New Jersey 07018 


FM IRVINGTON 


May 3, 1999 - 9:30 a.m....... Reorganization Meeting e Civi i 
June 3, 1999 - 9:30 am........ Monthly Board Meeting Civic Squares City Hall 


x i tral Ave. & S. Clinton Ave. at corner 
aa A raed oa me ° Springfield Ave. & Lincoln Pl. Bus Stop ral Ave. & Halsted St. (Auto Parts store) 
September 2, 1999 - 9:30 a.m..... Monthly Bd, Meeting ° Springfield Ave. & Civic Sq. Post Office i + Central Ave. & Halsted St. @unkin Donuts #2) 
Oetber 1, 1860-2:90am....Montwy BoartMestng | |, Ci age 4 s $ 4 Central Ave. & S. Harrison St. 

File Added/Omitted Books pringfield Ave. & New St. Taxi +Central Ave. & Evergreen St. 


November 4, 1999 - 9:30 a.m Monthly Board Meeting | |e Springfield Ave. & Clinton Ave. Terminal 7 e Mat St at Rickels 
December 2, 1999 - 9:30 a.m. Monthly Board Meeting 


EAST ORANGE 
entral Ave. & Maple St. at Dunkin Donuts #1 


i 4s Main St. at. Diner 
January 10, 2000 - 9:30 a.m... Monthly Board Meeting ° Springfield Ave. & Maple: 
File Assessment Lists and Duplicates s - 
February 3, 2000 - 9:30 a.m....Monty Board Meeting (Dunkin Donuts) 
March 9, 2000 - 9:30 a.m.........Monthly Board Meeting 
April 6, 2000 - 9:30 a.m............Monthly Board Meeting 


May 1, 2000 - 9:30 a.m........RReorganization Meeting 
George F. Librizzi, CTA, IFAS, SCGREA 


$61.04 


i j is road St. & W: Grand’ Stwat Bus Stop 
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* South Ave. @ i a Colt St. at McDonatas 
* South Ave. @ “The House of Wash? Laundt _|¢ Market St-& Columbus Pl. at ia a 


CALL a 


908-754-3400 


+ Albany St, & Easton Ave. at Train ae 

+ Albany $t. & Keilson St. at Pizza Hut 

bs $ + Somerset St. & Wall St. at Rutgers Bus So 
' y St & Ci + George St & Liberty St at Bus Stop 

OR t Office. > + George St. at Burger King H 

+ Kennedy Square at Post Office 


FAX TO 


{~M & Summit Ave, at Library _ 
Newa! ark Aye. & Baldwin Ave. at City) Hail 
Aye at Justice Hall 


908-753-1036 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP DESK SSISTANT ASSISTANT 
LIAISON The United States Golf Association is seeking an energetic INTHE The United States Golf Association is seeking an en 

‘and personable individual to support the fast-paced Network and personable individual to support the fast-paced Network 
[The United States Goif Association is seeking an onerge¥o)} | and Pr dopartment. In addition to HEALTHCARE FIELD! | | and PC services department. In addition to general secretar- 
and personable individual to provide support to users via the | | iat work, duties wil include researching price quotes on || Kean University in assoc. with | | ial work, duties will include researching price quotes on 
eae an a Nil ales novtons | | ofuipment/software'computer supplies and preparing & piac- | | Condensed Curriculum Int. | | equipmenvsoftware/computor supplies and preparing & plac- 
L Sorapa Cree remeserciorial. Wl Moo OSE nating training Presents low cost courses in | | ing purchase orders; coordinating training seminars including 
See een ene Sic aa area and Pharmacy | | hotel arrangements, classroom facilities, and 
ware/sftware problems including communication problems | | mont Wil also mainain gomputer supply room and restock | | Techinian, For info call 800.447 | | materialslequipment, Will also maintain computer supply 
EDn sob ih peda np so aen EE ARS 8748; to register call 908-527-2161. | | room and re-stock as needed. 
sitchin May ao dare caren’ mapan | | Ca ngatos munt have areng nowego ot Mash Oes | en ne | oer rasa havo song Kowa of Mush Oe 


Suite 97, excellent typing and organizational skills required. 


Suite 97, excelent typing and organizational sklle required. 
Some troubleshooting and help desk experience and wellas | | Please send resume which MUST include salary history or PLACE YOUR 


las Please send resume which MUST include salary history or 
i lodge of Microson Office Suite 97 is required. rast Sap 
Moat poses exelent inerpersnal and communion | | 997S UNITED STATES EO Dre UNTEDISTARES 
” GOLF ASSOCIATION HERE GOLF ASSOCIATION 
n on wal alk Sb om bt -eega compa- ‘ee CALL ro mee 
ny paid benefits and a pleasant work environment o 08 
Please send resume which MUST include salary history or bt NJ 07931-0708 908-754-3400 dict ra 07931-0708 
requirements to: FAX: 908-781-1735 or FAX to: -781-1735 
UNITED STATES o W e 
ire ee Erali gaor ousa org 908-753-1036 Erai: ggabrioliQusga org 
Dept. HOL 
P.O. BOX 708 
E aA mo ae PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD HERE 
FAX: 908-781-1735 Send resume or apply at: The Arc of Union County FOR 
E-mail: ggabrielli@usga.org Human Resources 
ne 1225 South Ave., Plainfield, NJ 07062 13 WKS - $370.00 
Fax: (908) 754-6817 26 WKS - $702.00 
DIRECT CARE STAFF: Full & Part Time positions bs 
SU PPORT OU RR || inctuding evening and weekend shifts Positions 39 WKS - $994.00 
responsible for instructing and monitoring skills develop- 52 WKS - $1,248.00 
ment in a residential setting, and providing support and 
assistance for residents in daily living skills. Previous Call Kai: 908-754-3400 
ADVERTISERS. || fpscsce woring with auha wih developmenal 
disabilities preferred. SIZE: 3-1/4” X 2” 
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May 5 — 11 


IPD Internal Affairs 
open at location 


IRVINGTON — The internal 
affairs unit of the Irvington Police 
Department officially opened its 
new location, the Nye Avenue 
Municipal Parking Garage, Mayor 
Sara B. Bost announced. 

The move of the unit from police 
headquarters on Civic Square to a 
“separate, distinct facility will 
enable citizens to easily access its 
services,” Bost wrote in an invi- 
tation letter to the community. 
The new office is located at 561 
Nye Ave., between Ball Street and 
Union Avenue. 


Newark adds a lil’ 
spice to its curriculum 


NEWARK — Dayton Street 
School in Newark has introduced 
a new after-school program. The 
new 21st Century Learning Center 
Program, which was recently 
implemented at the school, has 
allowed for extended school hours 
with the aim of raising students’ 
academic standards and enriching 
their lives. 

Activities range from technology 
classes, cooking experiences, 
mathematics club, journalism, 
Spanish, karate, architecture, aero- 
nautics, instrumental music, 
health, nutrition and stress man- 
agement. There are also technolo- 
gy and career clubs for parents. 


Dow Jones High School 
Journalism workshop 
for minorities 


MT. PLEASANT, MI — The Dow 
Jones High School Journalism 
Workshop for Minorities will take 
place July 16 through July 25 at 
Central Michigan University in 
Mt. Pleasant. The workshop is a 
ten day, resident program 
designed to provide expert profes- 
sional direction to students in 
writing and editing, and to give 
them a workshop knowledge of 
newspaper production. Send a 
self-addressed envelope to Dr. 
Alice A. Tait, Dow Jones Journal- 
ism Workshop, Dept. of Journal- 
ism, 34 Anspach Hall, Central 
Michigan University, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, MI 48859. Telephone (517) 
774-6603. 


Mother’s 
Day 


continued from pg 1 


A retired educator who worked 
two decades as a school administra- 
tor, she does much more than count. 
She has become a known speaker to 
‘women cancer patients, an avid pho- 
tographer and a grant writing consul- 
tant, specializing in getting funding 
for youth programs. 

Larry, 44, chooses to practice 
dentistry in a Harlem clinic rather 
than lucrative private practice. He 
recalls many nights watching her help 
the community, teaching home eco- 
nomics in Harlem housing projects or 
serving on NAACP committees to 
help youths. 

“She has taught me to serve my 
people,” Larry said. “Mother’s day is 
an opportunity to honor and salute 
her for what she’s done, not only for 
me, but for others.” 

She still exerts lots of effort for a 
74-year-old. She says Leon, a moti- 
vational speaker in his own right, 
worries about her. “But that’s his way 
of loving me.” 

Leon, who describes his mom as 

“strong, courageous and indepen- 
dent” is as impressed as anyone. 

“Mom has given me quite a num- 
ber of things including a strong and 
positive sense of who I am,” Leon 
said, “Also, some strong lessons in 
how I can determine how the world 
relates to me.” 

While they w: re growing up, she 
took her sons to the best restaurants: 
in town, and to Rato City Music 
Hall for the Christmas and Easter 
shows every year. “They needed that 
exposure,” she said. 

“Their dad thought I was spoiling 
them. But I wanted them to be 
exposed to everything out there, so 
they would be able to sit and eat with 
kings and queens.” 

‘She always encouraged them to 
take educational challenges like 
studying abroad in Paris, Japan, Ger- 
many and Rumania. She says it’s a 
key to avoiding the pitfalls that await 
African-American men in society. 
“Our black men have to have extra, 
extra exposure. There are things that 
you would never have done had you 
had exposure to certain things.” 

Occasionally, she'll get a bunch 
of flowers or other token of love from 
Larry or Leon. Not long ago, a bou- 
quet came with a card: “Just 
Because,” it read. 

But her married sons are such a 
joy for her, she says, “I’m celebrating 
‘Mother's Day ali the time. When I 
can reach out to my sons, either one 
of them, and say, “I want to talk abo! 
this... It’s just in being there for me 

In spite of the difficulties, she 
maintains, “My whole life just is a 
big celebration!” 


Working poor parents 
to get daycare vouchers 


By Nancy Parello 


TRENTON (AP) — Working 
poor parents could get help with their 
child care bills, thanks to $100 million 
in federal funding that state officials 
say they'll turn into daycare vouchers 
over the next three years. 

The $100 million would be 
enough to provide subsidized daycare 
to an estimated 7,500 children cur- 
rently on waiting lists at centers 
around the state, Department of 
Human Services Commissioner 
Michele Guhl told the Senate budget 
committee. 

Guhl testified during a hearing on 
the $6.5 billion human services spend- 
ing plan for the coming fiscal year, 
which starts July 


Boxing returns to Newark with a bang 


By Jean H. Pierre 


NEWARK — Many cities around the country like 
to lay the claim as being the “capitol” of professional 
From Chicago to Las Vegas. everyone has said 
they're the place for action and excitement. But don’t 
thousands came out to the Robert 
Treat Hotel on April 28 to see the sport make its return 


boxii 


tell that to Newark, a 


to the Renaissance City . 


“It’s great being back in Newark where the sport 
has a big following,” said Gabe LaConte of First Round 
Promotions, who along with Marc Roberts and his 
World Wide Entertainment Sports Company presented 
the eight fight card. “Look at the people who're here 
it’s about community relations and families 

ther. That makes all of the difference to 

e.” This was the first event for the Newark based 
company at the famed hotel after a long six month lay 
off. The matches produced lack luster performances, 
especially from the heavyweight division where all 
four fights ended in early knockouts. But heavyweight 
Dan Musico of Nutley doesn’t mind. 
stay in there and get killed. I'm looking for the early 
said Musico, who made quick work of Irv- 
ington’s Christobal Colon in round one. He hopes to get 
a shot with the best fighters in the super middleweight 
class in the near future. “I showed everyone out there 
tonight that I’m the real thing. I want a piece of the pie 


tonight, 
coming t 


knockout,” 


sooner or latei 


The best fight of the night came between welter- 
weights Stephan Owusu of Bronx, NY and Newa:n » 
own Jamar Carter. Owusu landed severa! hod 
the first two rounds, until Carter made a fury in round 
3 with a combination of left and right jabs 


pelled him to win the fight. 


was a great fight. He’s a good 
rematch, so be it. I’m ready.” 


The card went with the traditional 10 point 
system rather than the open scoring system, which 


“I wanted to keep my 
punches up, stay protected and not let him in,” 
Carter who improved his impressive record to 11-1. “It 
ghter. If he wants a 


“This is really a quality of life 
issue,” said Gov. Christie Whitman, 
who also announced the new subsidies 
during the Governor's Conference on 
Strengthening Families for the 2ist 
Century. 

“Since these families are working, 
most of them are paying for child care 
on their own, sometimes spending as 
much as 50 percent of their salary om 
it,” Whitman said. “By helping to pay 
for their child care, we are providing a 
strong incentive to continue working, 
but at the same time giving working 
families a break. 

The average monthly benefit 
would be $300, which would be paid 
to daycare centers. Parents would 
have to pay between $2 and $48 per 
week, per child, depending on theif 


I’m not trying to 


ton in 


through 
vhich pro- 


said 


takes. That's lif 


oring 
was 


some of the talk with fight fans in and out of the hotel. 
The state hasn't decided if they'll implement the sys- 


tem, which was used recently at a boxing 
. But one judge hopes that doesn’t go 


ington, 


‘din Wash- 


NBA at Crossroads 


By Gregory Moore 
Contributing Writer 


As far as quality of play is con- 
cerned, this season in the NBA has 
been uneven at best, an embarrass- 
ment at worst, Sloppy play, inconsis- 
tency of effort and poor team play are 
not just a function of the strike-short- 
ened season, but rather symptoms of 
more serious fundamental problems 
which the league and its players must 
confront if they are to avoid squander- 
ing the goodwill created by players 
such as Julius Erving, Magic Johnson, 
Larry Bird and Michael Jordan. 
During the late 1970's drug prob- 
lems, financial instability and clumsy 
marketing efforts precipitated an 
eroding fan base which culminated in 
the 1980 NBA finals embarrassingly 
being telecast on tape delay. Howev- 
er the emergence of the four afore- 
mentioned superstars provided fans 
with a reason to watch basketball and 
reintroduced them to the beauty of the 
game. Erving’s, Magic’s, Bird’s and 
Jordan's ability to attract fans was 
linked to four primary factors. First, 
all of these players were supremely 
talented. Second, each played the 
with «nique flair and charis- 
ma. Third, te emergence of cable 
television vunets such as ESPN and 
CNN helped the extremely telegenic 
NBA garner unprecedented nightly 
coverage. And fourth, Erving, Magic, 
Bird and Jordan so loved the game 
and played it with such a passion that 
even the most casual sports fan was 
forced to take notice. The fact that 
these stars cared so intensely about 
every game made us, the average fan, 
increase our interest in direct propor- 
tion to theirs. This enthusiasm which 
these players brought to the game was 
infectious. They infected their team- 
mates, the league, fans, and the bot- 
tom line which in turn, has directly 


resulted in the huge salaries that play- 
ers are being paid today 

Although I strongly encourage 
athletes to get all they can 
that mone undefined Mat 
ty of play in all sports 
the NBA in particular 
players are the highest paid athletes in 
the world. With few exceptions many 
NBA players(most holdovers from a 
bygone era like Charles Barkeley, 
Karl Malone, John Stockton, Patrick 
Ewing, etc.) appear more concerned 
with their endorsement deals, more 
fascinated with their cell phones and 
exotic cars, more preoccupied with 
the general trappings of their enor- 
mous salaries than they are preoccu- 
pied with winning. 

We now have entered the era of 
NBA early retirement(see Phoenix 
Suns guard Kevin Johnson who 
retried last year despite his standing 
as one of the league’s top guards) 
Players like Shaquille O'Neal openly 
talk of retiring early if they get the 
chance to win an ampionship. 
Imagine the impact of Shaq, one of 
the game’s most marketable players, 
retiring at around 29 or 30 years of 
age. Players like Shaq and Kevin 
Garnett, Kobe Bryant and Allen Iver- 
son are given so much so soon that by 
the time they reach 30 all of them will 
be approaching or surpassing individ- 
ual net worth of 100 million dollars. 
And what do people do when they 
accumulate that much money and 
don’t really enjoy their jobs? You 
guessed it: retire or demonstrate a 
lack of commitment to. their jobs dur- 
ing the years leading up to retirement. 
Unless the NBA and its players can 
rediscover the love of the game which 
prompted them to take up the sport in 
the first place the golden goose which 
in great measure was created by Erv- 
ing, Magic, Bird and Jordan may soon 
perish under the weight of her own 24 
karat eggs. 


If you have any sports news you care to submit, write to: 
City News 
P.O. Box 1774 Plainfield, NJ 07060 
or 


Fax us at: (908) 753-1036 


Roret Treat Hotel. 

It diminishes the whole concept of th 

and the work the fighters put in, 

kept his anonymity. 
t (tvander Holyfield-Lennox Lewis fiasco lasti 

month), everyone wants to change it to benefit a certain 

boxer they like||Evetyone is human and makes mis- 


income. 
Eligible families would receive 
youchers, giving them the choice of 
using either a child care center or a 
state-approved family daycare home 
To be eligible, a family of three can 
earn up to $27,700. 

The parents who would benefit 
from the new subsidies are not recent 
welfare recipients. But, under new, 
more flexible federal regulations, 
states can use welfare money for pro- 
grams aimed at preventing people 
from going on welfare. 

e extra federal money comes 
from welfare block grants that have 
gone unused because less people are 
collecting welfare. New Jersey has 


mirrored national trends, watching its 
welfare rolls plummet to nearly half 


Heaiijveights ase Brown (left) and David Bostice duke tt 
Apr 


boxing card at Newark’s legendary’ 


said the judg 
“Just because you had one bad 


what they were five years ago 
Experts attribute that drop to a boom- 
ing economy and tougher rules that 
make it more difficult to collect wel- 
fare. 

New Jersey has about $130 mil- 
lion in unused federal welfare funds, 
Guhl said. The state will keep most of 
the remaining $30 million as a cush- 
i Guhl said she plans to 
use some to expand transportation 
programs for former welfare recipi- 
ents who have landed jobs. She didn’t 
say how much. 

The extra federal money comes at 
a good time. Whitman is under court 
order to provide preschool for chil- 
dren in 28 of the state’s poorest school 
districts. She has ordered these dis- 
tricts to use daycare facilities, wherev- 


er possible, to educate these children 

Some of the 7,500 children target- 
ed in the new daycare initiative live in 
these poor districts, meaning the state 
will use federal money to help pay for 
a state-mandated program. State offi- 
cials could not immediately say how 
many of the 7,500 children live in the 
“special needs” districts. 

State officials had previously esti- 
mated that 20,000 children were wait- 
ing for subsidized daycare. But, a 
recent survey of daycare centers 
around the state showed only 7,500 
children in need of subsidized child 
care, Guhl said. 

Currently, the state spends $231 
llion to provide child care for 
55,3 dren of welfare recipients 
and low-income families. 


Prison halfway house 
creates responsible citizens 


By Karen Halliburton 
Contributing Writer 


ELIZABETH — An enthusiastic 
crowd turned out for the reception 
sponsored by the Volunteers of 
America — Greater New York region, 
Thursday, April 22 at the Eliza 
Transitional Living Center. TLC is a 
halfway house in an intimate family- 
style home where an emphasis is 
placed on acquiring skills and behav- 
iors that will reduce the odds of ex- 
offenders returning to prison. The 
event entitled, “The Bridge to Free- 
dom” commemorated the commit- 
ment to building a stronger commu- 
nity by building stronger people. 

Keynote speaker and New Jersey 
Department of Corrections Commis- 
sioner Jack Terhune addressed the 
crowd asserting, “Building more jails 
is not necessarily the answer. We 
must address the causes of criminal 
behavior.” It costs the state $28,000 
to house one inmate for one year. 
And 38,000 inmates are housed in 14 
suite nrisons in NJ. Terhune says it is 
his jou to make save the ex-offenders: 
do not rum to the prisons. He 
believes this Transitional Living 
Center is a positive approach to hav- 
ing the residents rejoin society. TLC 
is one of 32 other similar community 
release programs in NU he 
Greater NY Volunteers of America 


operates two other programs, one in: 
Newark and the other in East 
Orange. : 

Qasim Nathari spearheaded thé: 
release program called OASIS = 


to a life of crime 
how to write a resume, 
become and stay employed, how to 
conduct themselves in an interviews 
how to get a driver's license.” All 
the things that an average citizen, 
would take for granted. One of the 
30 residents spoke from his heart 
exclaiming how this program has 
given him self-esteem and renewed 
pride in himself. 

The successful event was well 
attended and included: Richard Saly- 
er, President and CEO of Volunteers 
of America, Greater New York; 
Charlene Mason-Reese, Elizabeth 
Director of Department of Health 
and Human Services; Elizabeth 
Councilman Carlos Alma; Council 
President Wayne Smith of Irvington; 
Tamika Riley, celebrity stylist. 

When the residents leave they 
are armed with the knowledge to suc- 
ceed in society. One resident, Arthur 
underscored the success of the com- 
munity release program: “It's like 
becoming manageable when I used 
to be unmanageable.” 


the bes 


On One Hand, 
It Offers 
Low Monthly 
Payments 
Like A 30-Year 
Mortgage. 


Other Hand, 
It Offers 
The Low Closing 
Costs And Quick 


Get The Best Of Both With 
Our New 15/30 Home Equity Loan. 


PNC Bank's new 15/30 Home Equity Loan com- So, 
bines the best of a mortgage, on one hand, with 
of a home equity loan, on the 
other—to give you the best of both 
when it comes to refinancing. 

On one hand, like a home equity $ 


15/30 HOME EQUITY LOAN 
179 Payments of 


if you could use a few extra hundred 
dollars every month for, on one hand, a new car. 
Or, on the other hand, a home 
improvement. Or, on the other hand, 
an education, then stop by your 
nearest PNC Bank office today. 


loan, there are low closing costs and 


fast approvals. And, on the other hand, 


like a mortgage, it offers monthly 
payments that are as low as you can 
get with a 30-year mortgage. 


And a Final Payment of 
the Outstanding Balance" 
$50,000 Borrowed 
45% APR’ 


Or, on the other hand, simply 
pick up the phone and call us at 
1-877-PNC-FOR-ME—using the fin- 
gers of one hand. Or the other. It’s 
entirely up to you. 


PNCBANK, 


$Avomial Prcntage Rate APR acta of publication dale for loans gf at at $50,000. Tis isa, 13 year home aguin installment 
an borrow $50,000 at 7.45% APR for 179 payments of $347.90 and the 


loan wih a 30-year amortization se 
ment will be a payment o 


o% 
must be ahead of this loan). Proper 


discontinued at any time without prior notice and may vary by market. Member FDIC 


A. Rate shown s based on a wnimm rend loan amo of $50,000 with o maximus 
an to value with automatic payment from a PNC Bank Choice Plan or Premium Plan. First lien position required (no mortgage 
ty insurance required; borrower responsible for taxes and insurance. Offer may be modified or 


a 


Equal Housing Lender 


